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That Blunt the Edge of Care and | 


BOOK 


Deal Death Blows to Ignorance. 


THE GREAT SCHOOL-BOOK SUCCESS. 


King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers. 


Five Beautifully I!!ustrated Volumes Ready. 
All wide awake teachers should use them. 
HOME AND SCHOOL.— THIS CONTINENT OF OURS. 
—VISITS TO MAINE, WASHINGTON, MANUFAC- 
TORIES, ETC. — VISIT3 TO FLORIDA, UP THE 
‘MIssis*IPPi, CHICAGO, KTC.— VISIT TO THE 
RoOcKY MOUNTAINS AND PACIFIC SLOPE. 
(Others in preparation ) 


By mail, Book 1st, 58c. ; Book 2d, 83c.; Books 3d, 4th, 
and 5th, 64c. each. 


A MINE OF INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS OF 
GEOGRAPHY, by CHARLES F. KING, author 
of the Readers. is 


Methods and Aids in Geography. New and 


Revised Edition based on last Census. Price 
reduced to $1.35, postpaid. 


Some Worthy Books for the Kindergarten. 


Mother Play and Nursery Rhymes, §1.65 
Froebel Letters By A H. Heipmann e 1.00 
Beminiscences of Froebel By Mrs. Horace 

Mann, . ° 1.35 


Number Work for Young ¢ hild ren, 40 
Exercises for Improvement of Senses of Children, .40 


Some of the Best Supplementary Readers are 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 30 CENT BOOKS. 
By mail, 35 cents. 


Storles from American History, By M 8 Dodge. 
Noble Dseds of Oar Fathers. BY H.C Watson. 
The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales. By H. C. 


Watson. 

Stories of the Civil War. By A. F. Blaisdell. An in- 
teresting aud instructive series of Patriotic 
Supplementary Readers 

An Outline of Civil Government. By C. D. Higby 
Phe essentials of our civil polity in 100 pages. 

Lessons on Manners. By E, E. Wiggin. In short, 
easy lessons for lower grades. 

Every day Busluess. By M.S. Emery. Brief instrue- 
tion in practical business forms. 


The above are Teacher’s prices where sent by mail, postpaid. Prices for introduction into schools or 
soud for Catalogues auu ¢p:cimon Pages and they will be sent free. 


classes furnished on application. 


Robinson Crusoe for Schools, Edited by Oliver Optic. 

Six Stories from Arabian Nights, Edited by Dr. Eliot. 

A Kiss fora Blow. By Henry U. Wright. 

The Fiower People. By Mrs. Horace Mana. 

Miss West’s Class in Geography. By Miss Sparhawk 

Natural History Plays. by Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 

The Nation ina Nutshell. By George M. Towle. 

A Script Reader. By Miss Frances Oliver. fasy 
Lessons iu Science for the juvenile observer. 


UNIQUE, COMPREHENSIVE, PRACTICAL. 


A Pathfinder in American History. Recom- 
mended by mapy preminent educators. Pre- 
— by Professors Gordy and Twitchell. 

rice, postpaid, $1.35. 
The Greatest Labor Saver for Teachers, 


Is There Not Something Here You Want? 


The By Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics. 
y Baron Nils Posse rostpaid, $3 00 
The Builders of American Literature. First 8e- 
ries ) By Dr. F. H. Underwood. Postpaid. $1 20 
Handbook of English Literature, American Authors. 
By Dr. F. H Underwood. Postpaid, $1.35 
Handbook of Bngites Literature, British Authors. 
Ry Dr. F. H. Underwood. Postpaid, $1 35 
Matter, Ether, Motion. (Modern Science.) 
Ry Professor A. E. Dolbear, Postpaid, $1.60 
Let Him First Bea Man (Teacher’s Edition.) 


from highest sources to the new edition of 
>| Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar : 


“ Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar.” Third edition. By B. L. 
Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge. (New York: University Pub- 
lishing Co.) This book, showing the results of many years of 
experience, the marks of the highest and ripest scholarship, and a 
wonderful appreciation of the needs of student and teacher alike, 
takes its place among the great Latin grammars of our age. It is 
a book not set forth “ to endure for a season” and then be relegated 
to the top shelf of the library, but a masterly and scientific expo- 
sition of the Latin etymology and of the laws of the Latin syntax. 
The arrangement, especially of the syntax, is at once sensible and 
loyical ; the rules are stated with terseness and precision ; the quo- 
tations illustrating the laws of the language are translated in the 


ILLUSTRATION of the welcome given 


By Dr. W. H. Venable. Postpaid, .75 
Compayré s Elements of Psychology. Translated by 
Dr. W. H. Payne. Postpaid, $1.15; 
Study of the English Classics. (A book for teacher’s | 
use.) By Dr. A. F. Blaisdell. Pos'paid, $1.10 
Methods of Instruction and Observation in German 
Schools. By Dr. J.T. Prince. Postpaid, $1.10 
Analysis and Parsing. ByM.R Orne A classfiied 
collection of practical working sentences that 
may be used with any grammar. Postpaid, 35 
Outlines for the Study of English History. By M.E. 
Wilder. History Teaching by the Laboratory 
Method. Postpaid, .35 
Outlines for the Study of United States History. 
By A.W. Bacheler. By ihe Library Method. 
Postpaid, .50 
Topics for the Study of Grecian Mythology. By 
Anna Gooding Dodge. Postpaid, .25 
Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1177. By 8. A Drake, net 40 
The Taking of Louisburg. wh .40 
The Battle of Gettysburg. -40 


happy style belonging peculiarly to Dr. Gildersleeve. This Gram- 
mar, taken up by students preparing for college, will be their guide 
throughout their whole college course ; and if, after graduation, 
they become teachers, a book of reference of inestimable value. It 
is, in short, a grand contribution to Latin philology. 


We shall be pleased to send you our descripiive catalogue. 


University Publishing Company, 


NEW ENCLAND DEPT., 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St Boston 352 Washineton St., Boston. miw 
THE NEW YORK QUESTION BOOKS. some o- WiILLIAM R. JENKINS? putts. 


What are FAIR QUESTIONS in an examination of Teachers ? 

) The best modern standard is the Uniform Examination Questions of the state of 
New York. New York has darea to require that no public school teacher shall be 

licensed except after passing one of the regular stated examinations upon questions 

prepared by the State Department at Albany, and sent out trom there, and returned 

there to be examined and marked, being UNIFORM for the entire state. 

It was a serious matter to make this regu'ation. Hundreds of old teachers have lost their places be- 
cause they could not pass these examinations. You can imagine whetber they and their friends have been 
on the lookout for unjust and uaworthy ques'tons. 

They may reasonably be called Standard Questions for the Examivation of Teachers; and they have 
a special advautage in that they are graded, tnose for First Grade Certificates being wholly different from 
those for Second and Third Grade Certificates. 

These Questions and the official Answers bave been pub‘ished as follows: 

1. The New York Questi n Book, with all the Questions of the Uriform, State, Cornell, University 
Scholarsbip, and Nornial School Entrance Examinations to March 31, 1890, with Answers. 8Vvo, pp. 461 
Cloth, $2.00; paper. $1.00. 

2. The Same, Supplement No. 1. From Apri’, 1890, to June, 1891. Manila, 8vo pp. 163. 25 cents 

3 The Same, Supplement No.2. From August. 1391, to June, 1892. Manila. fvo. pp 139. 25 cents. 

The Questions and Answers from August, 1892, to September, 1894, in (a) DRAWING. (0) AMERICAN 
HISTuRY, CiviL GOVERNMENT, and SCHVOL LAW; (c) SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Kach 25 cents. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher. Syracuse, N Y. 


| Short Selections for Translating English into French. 
By Pau! Bercy, author of Livre avs tnfants,” Le 
Frar¢iis Pra ique,” La Langue Frar¢aise,’’ &c., 
&c. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Le Francais par la Conversation. By Charles P. Du- 


Croquet, author of “A French Grammar,” &c. 
12mo. (loth, $1.(0. 

Le Petit Chore. By Alphonse Daudet. With explan- 
atory potes in Evglish arranged by Prof, C. Fon- 
taine, B.L., LL.D., Director of French in the High 
Schools of Washington, DC. No. 22 ** Romans 
Choisis.”” Cloth, 85 cents; paper, 60 cents. 


Ri Pojaro Verde. By Juan Valera. No.1 of a series. 
* Cuentos Selectos,” for students and the general 
readers cf Spanish. 16mo. t aper, 35 ceats. Julio 
Rojas B-en-A has edited and annotated the work 
for the use of English students. 


Fortezza and Un Gran Giorno By Edmoendo de Am- 
icis No. 6 of the * Novelle Italiane” series. 16mo. 
Paper, 35 cents. Arrange! with explanatory notes 
in English by Prof. T. E Comba. 


La Traduction Orale.et la Prononciation Francaise. 
By V. Beroard. A French Course for Advanced 
Pupils. It is composed of twenty-one lessons care- 
fully graded. and retails at 30 cents. 


The Table Game (75 cents). by Hé68ie J Roth. isa 
French game to familiar.ze pupils with tbe names 
of objects common about a dining room and those 
ordinarily placed upon a dining room table. 


Conjugation of the French Verb. A blank form, by 
the use of Waich studeots will be greatly aided in 
conjugating the French verb. it is arranged in 
pads of 60, and retails at 30 cents. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


street). | New York, 


GIFFORD’S 
PHYSICS. 


nique in plan. Simple in treatment. 


aminaton of Educators. 


Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. 
ratus to show the conditions of the experiments, with full directions for construction. 
repared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably successful in results that a demand was created for t 
Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of instruction. 


Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO. : : : 


164 pages. 


103 


23 Hawle 
Wabas 


Now Ready. LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Jonny B. Girrorp, 


Price, 60 cts. Examination copy, 30 cts. 


Illustrated with designs of simple appa 


This work is the ee from lessons originally 


eir preparation for general use. 
The book will well repay the ex- 


Street, Boston. 
Ave., Chicago. 


: according to your belief. 


contentment. 
long-lived depends largely upon the nerves. 


the oney. 


not alone the head, but the stomach, and therefore the entire physique. 
will upset the nerves more than a gritty and worthless lead pencil, except a scratching slate pencil and rattling slate. In 
schools where Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils are used there is a marked improvement in good nature and better nerves. 
If your stationer does not keep Dixon’s Pencils, mention New EncLanp Journat and send 16 cents for samples worth double 


Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., . . 


WHAT THE NEW YEAR WILL BRING YOU. S 


HE NEW YEAR will bring you much that you will lay to fate, providence, luck, chance, good or bad spirits, 
Much, if not all, of the good or ill to come will be of your own creating. Being ¢ 90d- 
— natured to yourself wil] put you in a condition of good nature toward everybody else. 
It is the secret of youthfulness and longevity. The ability to be good-natured, handsome, and 
Irritated nerves make a disgruntled mental condition, upsetting 
There is nothing in the life of a school teacher that 


JERSEY City, N. J: 
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Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ae Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) . Established 1871. 


PH YSICAL and 
Chemical Apparatus, 
|SOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.| Emer & Amenp, 


Photographic Supplies, THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 205—211 Third Avenue, \ 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. New York. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression min 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Com pany has consid- 
ered it advisable to make an “ASSIGNMENT ”’ for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at | aaron: A reduced prices of 
the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggreg ating in value hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

This “‘ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve tle right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 
issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


| INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


QUEEN & CO., Inc, 1010 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Numerous World’s Fair Awards. w N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


The Favorite Numbers, 


WALMSLEY, FULLER, & C0.,) 303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. PF. 


134 and 136 Wabash Ave., Conduse to the progress a pupils et secure credit to the teacher. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
9 Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. (Ww 
macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, Penctts. 


Chemicals Use 


Manufactured by 
COOK & SPECIALTY, LABORATORY OUTFITS 


7 J B. Livpeixcotr Compan (Successor to GouLD & CooK), Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
717 Market &t., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. @™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parties. 5 
| SE Barnes’ Ink. 


G &. PERRY, 73 Fulton street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabasb Avenue, 
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RIC S CO.., Limited, 8. BARNES & co. 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 
Musical, far soundin high! 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: NEW ORLEANS: tactory Bells for Schools, Chure be. ac. 
MENEELY & CO. Established 
— New Alcohol Bunsen WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
of every description. last Lamp. Description and prices on application. 
Ph | and Recitations 7? 
Bullock & Crenshaw, | 050) ical and Chemical Apparatis, Churches et Samples FREE 
Importers and Dealers, M icros and A a 
528 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. capes ccessories. TWO ZEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
P L ATI N ton free. 
OATALOGUSS mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. NG. PUB. 8 Somerset 8t . Boston. 
ances and Weights. Fine Chemicals. Be 
FOR ALL. $75 4 month salary and expen NEW EYE’S Beare or 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me - B.--We offer best facilities to Colleges for Duty-free Importation. Noise, Address THE EYE, Gicns Falls, N. ¥ 


THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
School Furniture and Supplies of Every Description. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PEERLESS ADJ USTABLE DESK = SEAT. 


[INTHE “MARKET 
WRITE FOR OUR* 


DES(RIPTIVE 

WHICH WILL. GIVE YOU 
BALL THE SCLENTIFIG 

PERSONAL 


CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES. ENDORSEMENT 
ot Ment tased the measrements|| DR. SCUDDER ANG MANY OTHER WELL 
The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions, KNOWN (MEN WHO ARE AUTHO! ITY ON 


The best Authorities of this Couvtry have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 


We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: SC Hi 00 EATING N Cr 


THE PEERLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair, 


Four styles of chair, viz.: 4, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style C.” CHANDLER’ ADJU STABLE ‘SCHOOL FURNITURE. |! CO.., 


Our motto; ** If anything is werth doing at all, it is werth deing well.” 


BUY THE “ ” | 
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CLUB RATES. 
[In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscri ‘iption.. 
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2-09 & year. 

38 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 
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more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Leafiess are the trees; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 


From the hundred chimneys of the village, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. 


At the window winks the flickering firelight ; 

Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch fires 

Answering one another through the darkness. 


On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree 

For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 


By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 


By the fireside there are youthfal dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the Fature what it cannot give them. 


By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole spectator. 


By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 

Wives and children, with fair, thoughtfal faces, 
Waiting, waiching 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 


Each man’s chi: ney ie his Golden Milestone ; 

Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around him, 


In his farthest wanderings still he sees it ; 

Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind, 
As be heard them 

When he gat with those who were, but are not. 


Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor tte march of the encroaching cit ;, 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 


We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintiogs and with scalptures, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day.] 


J. B. Knoxprier, Jowa: A few studies fairly within 
the comprehension of pupils of high school age, pursued 
longer and more thoroughly than is common, will turn 
students out who know more, in the true sense of this 
phrase, and will give them a better bent of mind, either 
for business or for pursuing a collegiate course, than is 
done by scattering their energies over a large number of 
branches. 


Mr. Aveustus Hemenway, Boston: There are some 
things which a private citizen desirous of benefiting the 
community through education can do, and some things! 
she cannot do. She can bestow thought, provide money, 
institute experiments, and demonstrate the value of new 
work and new methods; but for the development of the 
work in practical operation she must look to the practical 
teachers. 


_ month then begun. 


THE CALENDAR. 


PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE 

Among the ancient Romans the first day of each 
month was called the calends, from calo, to call, because 
at that time the priests proclaimed in presence of the 
people the festivals and other important days of the 
Hence our word calendar. 

The next few days were reckoned back from the 
nones, which were the 7th of March, May, Joly, and 
October, and the 5th of the other months. After the 
nones the days were reckoned back from the ides, which 
were the 15th of March, May, July, and October, 
and the 13th of the other months. After the ides the 
days were reckoned back from the calends of the next 
month. The 24th day of February was the sixth before 
the calends of March; in leap-year this name was also 
given to the 25th, which was called dies bissextus — 
hence the name of bissextile, given to leap year, which we 
still retain. 

The Greeks reckoned their time by the Olympic 
games, those great festivals when prizes were given to 
contestants in athletic exercises, and also in literature. 
These games were held once in four years, the term inter- 
vening being called an Olympiad. 

The Greeks reckoning time by a method utterly differ- 
ent from that of the Romans, the latter used the phrase, 
“‘At the Greek calends,” to denote some period which 
was not likely to come at all, as we say, “next day after 
never.” 

There were twelve months in the Greek year, but a 
month was now and then added in different years “to 
keep up.” The Roman pontiffs decided the length of 
the Roman year, and at last the seasons failed to corre- 
spond to their names and character, and Julius Czar, 
nearly half a century before the Christian era, caused the 
calendar to be reformed and re-arranged. This, the 
“Julian calendar,” continued long in use, but gave place 
about 1582 to the Gregorian calendar, now used ; it was 
not adopted in England, however, until 1532. Russia 
still retains the “ Old Style.” 

After Christianity bad become established, many 
writers dated from different events in the history of the 
Saviour. The present method of computing from the 
birth of Christ was introduced about the middle of the 
sixth century by a Roman ecclesiastic named Dionysius 
Exiguus: he fixed the date at the seven hundred and 
fifty-third year of the Roman Empire. It was anciently 
the custom to begin the year with the festival of the 
Annunciation, March 25. 

In England the Saxons named the months in their own 
tongue, from some natural characteristics. Thus, they 
called January wolf-month, as the wild animals, unable 
to find their usual prey, prowled round haman dwellings ; 
February, sprout-kale; March, length-month (from its 
lengthening days); April, Haster-month (from Eostre, 
a Saxon goddess); May, tri-milchi, (when cows were 
milked thrice a day) ; June, weed month; July, hay-month 
and tree-month; August, barn-month (when the barns 
were filled with grain) ; September, barley month ; Octo- 
ber, wine-month; November had two names, wind-month 
and blood-month, the latter from the animals killed at 
that time to be salted for winter consumption. December 
was well-named winter-month, and from its great fes- 
tival, holy-month. 

These names were superseded by those now in use, of 
Roman origin. Their derivation has been explained in 
recent numbers of the JOURNAL. 

Sheridan’s ‘ Rhyming Calendar,” though less poetical 
than the old Saxon, expresses the characteristics of the 
months pretty fairly : — 

January, snowy. 


Febraary, flowy. 
March, blowy. 


Jaly, moppy. 
August, croppy. 
September, poppy. 


April, showery. October, breezy. 
May, flowery. November, wheezy. 
June, bowery. December, sneezy, 


So far as reported, there has been no general effort to 
adopt the above, however expressive. The Qaakers have 
always objected to using the Roman names of the months 
and the Saxon names of the days, as being “of heathen 
origin,” therefore they call days and months by their 
number, —a style just now imitated in the fashion of 
°94-12-13.” 

During the great upheaval of the French revolution, in 
1793, the national convention introduced a new calendar 
giving names to the months descriptive of their character. 
The year commenced at the autumnal equinox: Autumn, 
from September 22 to December 22, comprising Vendé- 
miaire, Brumaire, Frimaire; vintage month, foggy month, 
sleet month. 

Winter, to March 22, Nivése, Ventése, Pluvidse; 
snowy month, windy month, rainy month. 

Spring, to Jane 22, Germinal, Floréal, Prairial ; bud 
month, flower month, meadow month. 

Summer, to September 22, Messider, Thermidor, 
Fructidor ; harvest month, hot month, fruit month. 

The great Napoleon, however, soon put an end to such 
nonsense, and in 1805 the nation returned to the use 
of the Gregorian calendar. 

Many of the dates with which we are familiar are 
given in N.S. Many old documents are double dated, 
owing to the civil and ecclesiastical year beginning on dif- 
ferent days, and it may be observed that there are dis- 
crepancies in the accounts of mediwval history, as differ- 
ent chronologists began the year at different dates, all 
which considerations, though perplexing, bring some com- 
fort to those unfortunates who complain that, for the life 
of them, they “never can remember dates.” 


WHAT HAS MODERN PSYCHOLOGY CON- 
TRIBUTED IN A PRACTICAL WAY 
FOR THE SCHOOLS ? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


(Address before the New York City Schoolmasters’ Club, at the St. 
Denis, Saturday evening, December 8, 1894.] 


Modern psychology is not necessarily recent. Herbart, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel play prominent parts. ‘“ Practi- 
cal” is not to be taken in a mercenary sense, but rather 
in its primary significance as a means to an end, as help- 
ful. Psychology is used in a popular sense, inclading 
much that is strictly pedagogy, philosophy, and physi- 
ology. 

I€ it is expected that a way can be shown by which 
modern psychology will help to modernize an old-fash- 
ioned school by old-fashioned methods, some one has 
blundered. It has never helped to this, it never will. 
Whoever proposes to teach as he has taught for thirty 
years, but would like a “character” furnished by modern 
psychology, is seeking what he will never find. It is not 
practicable. 

If, on the other hand, it is expected that every fad 
and faddish notion is to have psychological respectability 
given to its vague and vicious vaporings, some one else 
has blundered. Modern psychology respects good re- 
sults by whatever methods attained. 

Modern psychology may mean Wundt, Munsterberg, 
or Ziehen; Perez, Preyer, or Stanley Hall; Ladd or 
James; Van Norden or Davidiun. Eliminating 
the personal element, it may mean the scientific or physi- 
ological, the experimental or laboratory, paidology or 
observational, ‘“‘manu-mental,” apperception, concentra- 
tion, codrdination, correlation, purpose vs. environment, 
idealizing original nature. 

The line of cleavage between the old psychology suc! 
the new is definite. The one deals in terms, the other in 
things; the one reveres logic, the other science; the one 
worships classification, the other life; the one seeks the 
defensible, the other the vital ; the one lays foundations, 
the other seeks for fountains. 


Scientific or Physiological. Modern psychology waa 
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born in the application of the scientific spirit through 
scientific methods to the physiological basis of mental 
activity. Wundt was not the first, the wisest, nor the 
most courageous of those who appreciated the significance 
of the scientific method as applied to the study of mental 
power through brain action, but he possessed that sacred 
combioation of poverty, wisdom, and courage which 
enabled him to make a psychological crisis through which 
the old was dethroned. The first practical contribution 
which modern psychology made to the schools was the 
dignity and respectability of stadying human nature 
along the same lines that the masters had been studying 
nature. 

Experimental or laboratory psychology studies nervous 
or brain activities by means of measurements, tests, etc., 
which require experts. The best Americanized labora- 
tory work is at Harvard and at Clark University. The 
contributions have not as yet been eminently practical. 
There are hints of revelations. Some brilliant paideutis- 
tical ideas owe their origin thereto, the most practical of 
which is the adaptation of severe mental effort in certain 
directions to special years, seasons, and conditions. 

Puidology or observational psychology is that branch 
of laboratory psychology which does not require expert 
treatment. It is qualitative rather than quantitative. It 
records in extenso, throws a dragnet for every fact and 
fancy of childhood. It seeks nothing, accepts everything, 
hopes for something. Its chief practical contribution is 
experience. ‘There is no question but that it is on the 
right track, but it is merely scoring for the word “go.” 
To criticise child study would be folly, to glorify it would 
be silly. It has made these practical contributions. It 
has intensified the study of the child as a learner more 
than the teacher; as a methodologist, it has magnified 
children’s rights, and reduced punishments. 

Manu-mental (pardon the name, which is not of my 
coining) is that phase of the subject which emphasizes 
the advantage of harnessing mental to physical activity. 
C. M. Woodward of St. Louis early challenged profes- 
sional attention to i's claims in manual training. James 
MacAlister of the Drexel Institute magnified the mis- 
sion of art in this direction, while William James of 
Harvard has brilliantly championed the psychology of 
whatever the mind does through the eye with the hand. 
Its contributions are all eminently practical. 

Apperception has commanded the attention of educa- 
tors to such an extent that, though purely pedagogical in 
its application, it has sought a psychological basis. It 
means the general preparation of the mind through 
previous experiences for the reception of new experiences, 
utilizing to the best advantage all that one is and all that 
he knows for the best appreciation of what he desires to 
know. 

Concentration, Codrdination, Correlation.— One of the 
most practical contributions of modern psychology is the 
attempt to concentrate all ths teaching for a given time 
about one central branch, or to coirdinate all the 
branches so that they shall move along together to the 
advantage of all, or to relate them to one another, so that 
each shall gain something from every other. There is 
rank nonsense in some of the theorizing upon this, but it 
is sure to be made eminently practical, by having the 
examples and problems in arithmetic and the sentences 
in grammar contribute valu.ble information, the reading 
helps all other branches, the gecgraphy contributing to 
the spelling, language, arithmetic, writing, drawing, and 
nature lessons. 

Purpose vs. Environment.— But the genuinely practi- 
cal features of modern psychology are in the purpose 
and environment of Ladd and Van Norden, and the 
idealizing of original nature of Thomas Davidson. Great 
harm has come from the “sentimental cant” connected 
with the ¢ffort to canonize sponteneity and glorify envir- 
onment. There are two lines of this higher, nobler, psy- 
chology, the one based on physiological psychology by 
Ladd, Van Norden, e¢ al., having as a watchword Ladd’s 
assurance that psychology has to do only with “mental 
activity to some purpose,” while its scientific defense is 
in Van Norden’s demonstration that all choice reigns in 
the cerebral hemispheres, that man’s distinctive power 
is the higher purpose of which he is capable through the 
ability to make highly complicated combinations through 
the myriad convolutions of a fine grained and intensely- 
active brain, presided over by a personality unknown in 


other animals. The practical contribution is the demon- 
stration that environment plays an incidental part merely 
in the child’s education, is a sort of under study. The 
mission of the school is to develop in each child an in- 
dividual purpose whick shall intensify the emotional life 
that flavors one’s ideas. The appeal is to the teacher to 
concentrate effort on the development of purpose through 
which the child will make right choices, helped thereto 
by his intellectual appreciation, by his wisher, desires, 
tastes, and feelings. 

Idealizing Original Kature.— The crowning glory of 
modern psychology is that which sees in human nature 
an original nature and an ideal nature, and in education 
the preservation of some phases of original nature and 
the suppression of others through training, or the pur- 
poseful use of influences from without, or the develop- 
ment of personal purpose and power by conscious activity 
from within. This is practical in every phase of educa- 
tion, beginning with an early conquest of the original 
nature in the kindergarten, intensifying self-control in 
the primary school, perfecting and extending the power 
in the grammar grades, heightening it as culture in the 
high school, specializing the power in the university. 

How tame this makes the mere routine of school keep- 
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ing can only be appreciated by one who, after years of 
the routine, enjoys the luxury of creating a purpose and 
idealizing human nature, singing all the day long : — 

‘‘ Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 


In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’’ 


IS MANUAL TRAINING A SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDY? 


By W. T. Harris, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

| There is a very definite fear in some quarters that the 
attempts being made to put tool work and exact draw- 
ing into the elementary grades is having the effect of 
leseening the interest in such work in the higher grades. 
One of the burning issues of the hour is whether or 
not this interest ought to be the strongest in the elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. 

Will the teachers of high manual training schools tell 
the Journal readers whether the pupils who have had ele- 
mentary manual training work do as well or better than 
those who have not ? — Epitor. ] 

A secondary school study ought to be a study adapted 
to pupils of ages from fourteen to eighteen years who 
have completed an elementary course of study preparatory 
to the same and extending over a period of about eight 
years. For instance, algebra presupposes an elementary 
course in arithmetic. It deals not with numbers direct, 
but with the rules for performing elementary processes. It 
deals with the forms of arithmetical operation, but not 
with the particular numbers. Algebra, therefore, deals 
with general processes, and arithmetic with particular 
numerical quantities. 

The mind has small grasp of general relations during 


the elementary period of school training, supposed to end 
about the age of fourteen. The pupil ia, therefore, kept 
at work for the most part in learning particular data, con- 
sisting of facts, things, and events; and although all good 
teaching lays stress upon the comprehension of relations 
of facts, yet the pupil does not attain eufficient maturity 
by the age of fourteen years to achieve a firm grasp of 
relations. 

At the well marked epoch in which secondary educa- 
tion begins in high schools the studies selected for the 
pupil deal with general relations and lay much greater 
stress upon the forms of processes than heretofore. The 
elementary school, for example, teaches the details of 
geography, while the high school study of geography 
deals with the processes of land and water and atmos- 
phere by which continents are formed, climates made, 
wealth produced and distributed, etc. The elementary 
study of history deals with biographier, personal adven- 
tures, events, and dates ; the secondary study of history 
commences the study of political complications, the social 
development of peoples, and takes up to some degree the 
development of ideas that go to the founding of a civili- 
zation. The study of ancient and m.dern languages may 
be said to belong to asecondary course of study, inasmuch 


-as it presupposes an elementary course in one’s native 


tongue. The method of studying foreign languages by 
learning the grammar and mastering the forms of declen- 
sion and conjugation and rules of syntax is decidedly a sec- 
ondary study. Bat there is a method of studying foreign 
languages, chiefly oral, that may be considered to belong to 
the last part of the elementary course of instruction. The 
pupil must have learned to read and write in his own 
language before any study of a foreign language can serve 
a useful end. Perhaps about the sixth of seventh year of 
the elementary course of study a pupil may profitably be- 
gin a foreign language according to the conversational 
method. 

The natural sciences, too, in so far as they involve a 
knowledge of arithmetic, belong to the secondary course. 
If they require algebra, analytical geometry, or the cal- 
culus, they should be deferred to the period of higher ed- 
ucation. The introduction tothe studies of botany, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, zodlogy, physiology, ethnology, physics, 
and chemistry belongs to secondary education. But"some- 
thing should be done in each year of the elementary 
course of instruction to interest the pupil in the observa- 
tion and classification of the phenomena of nature. 
Botany, zodlogy, physics, and chemistry can be dealt with 


_ in their simplest elements profitably in the elementary 


school. But the power of continuous attention, the power 
of analysis and abstraction necessary to make much prog- 
ress in science belongs to a period of greater maturity of 
mind that can be expected below the age of fifteen years. 
If elementary schools undertake to develop the habit. of 
mind which characterizes the specialist in any science, a 
successfal result will imply so mach premature exertion on 
the part of the pupil as to produce arrested development in 
other things which are more in keeping with his education 
at thistime. For it must be remembered that the forcing 
process which secures a precocious development in any one 
study, to that degree represses and arrests the pupil’s 
growth in some other directions. The result is abnormal. 

But there are some studies of disciplines which presup- 
pose maturity of body rather than maturity of mind. The 
question is whether some one of these disciplines which 
does not presuppose a previous mental or physical prep- 
aration for it in the elementary school can be called a sec- 
ondary study. In the case of manual training, for in- 
stance, the use of the plane presupposes the stature of a 
man and the development of the muscles of the arm that 
can be expected only in manhood. So, too, the use of 
the hammer, the saw, the broad-axe, the chisel. If tools 
are made of diminutive size for the use of children, 
there are certain disadvantages to be feared. A child 
who learns to plane upon a bench that is too high for him 
does something towards acquiring bad habits in the use of 
muscles, that may stand in the way of the fature best de- 
velopment of skill. I have seen pupils planing at benches 
too high for them and with planes that were too heavy for 
them. Such pupils met with poor success in planing to 
a line. The plane cut at the beginning and end of the 
line and jumped over the middle, making a curved sur- 
face instead of a plain one. Those pupils who succeeded, 
by dint of great persistency, in acquiring the right use of 
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the plane acquired a one-sided physique. The muscles 
on one side of the body were not symmetrical with the 
corresponding muscles on the other side. 

Manual training as it is taught in the schools for this 
purpose is, therefore, evidently best adapted for pupils in 
the last years of the secondary schools. Pupils from fif- 
teen to eighteen years of age can begin manual training. 
But some kinds of manual training, such as the use of the 
plane, for example, is better deferred until after the sev- 
enteenth year. 

But manual training is not a secondary study in the 
sense that it requires an elementary course in the use of 
tools to precede it. Manual training in this sense is an 
elementary study, whether taken at the age of ten years, 
fifteen years, or twenty-five years. 

The best instructors in manual training schools are en- 
gaged in discovering the true sequence in the legsons by 
which they may teach skill in the use of tools. When 
they have succeeded in this, they will have given to man- 
ual training what I call a pedagogical form: that is to say, 
they will discover the lessons that are necessary, and the 
proper gradation of those lessons, to secure most rapid 
progress. They will have discovered the necessary links 
or steps which are needed to correct mistakes and carry 
the pupil safely over from one degree of skill to the next. 

Teachers in the languages and mathematics have from 
one to two thousand years of experience back of them. 
Their branches have acquired a comparatively perfect 
pedagogical form. But branches of industry such as 
cookery, agriculture, carpentry, blacksmithing, etc., have 
thus far made very little progress in discovering the steps 
of instruction. The advocates of the introduction of man- 
ual training into elementary and secondary schools seemed 
to be annoyed whenever a course of study is discussed 
without mention of their favorite specialties. I believe 
myself that the present experiments in manual training 
will gradually lead to the discovery of what is best to do 
in the way of training the hand and eye to skill during 
the periods of elementary and secondary instruction in 
school. I frankly confess that I am doubtful as to attain- 
ment of good results before maturity of body has been 
reached. Even in the use of the pen and pencil by 
pupils of five aud six years and even seven years, the cor- 
rect manipulation is not often attained. Frequently the 
pupil scquires for life a bad method of holding the pen. 
His small fingers are not able to grasp and control the 
pen according to the mode which will s«cure the greatest 
freedom and gracefulness when he is a grown man. 
There is such a thing, therefore, as a too early introduc- 
tion of the pupil to the ase of the pen in school. That this 
is true with reference to the use of hammers, chisels, saws, 
and especially instruments of precision like planes and 
chisels, is obvious. 

My answer to the question, “ Is manual training a sec- 
ondary school study ?’”’ is, therefore, to the effect that it is a 
study belonging to thestage of mature growth of the body, 
and that it doesnot depend upon a previous course of 
elementary instruction, but is best prepared for by such 
games and exercises as will give a normal development of 
the body. I believe that the favorite games of boys, such 
as hoop rolling, running, leaping, and especially ball 
playing, secure normal growth of the body and at the 
same time that command of the hand and eye (especially 
ball playing) for purposes of accuracy that makes the best 
preparation of the pupil for success in any manual employ- 
ment in future life. Manual training belongs more to the 
period of secondary education than it does to the period 
of elementary education, but it has its still more fitting 
place in the period set apart for higher education. 


Catvin M. Woopwarp, Pa.D., 
St. Louis Manual Training School. 


“IS MANUAL TRAINING A SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STUDY?” 

Of course it is. Just as mathematics is, or English ; 
and, like mathematics and English, it is not confined 
to the secondary school. Manual training, as a technical 
term, does not include kindergarten, —as they try to make 
it in some placer, — nor does it include the elementary 
hand-work, which goes on in ordinary elementary schools, 
with pens, pencils, knives, and scissors. Manual train- 
ing includes the systematic study of tools and materials 
and methods of use, and, besides, it includes all the 
drawing which is co-ordinated with tool-work and which 


springs naturally from such relation. Some persons in- 
sist that drawing is no part of manual training. In 
this matter of defining a technical term, we naturally 
differ, but we ought soon to agree so that we may under- 
stand each other. I prefer (and I think most of the 
manual training school people agree with me) to exclude 
figure and foliage and landscape drawing, the stady of 
colors and pigments, and surface decoration; and to in- 
clude line-work (free-hand and instrumental); projections 
(orthographic and isometric); developments and sections ; 
lettering, tinting, shading, shaiow drawing (with either 
pen or brush); methods of detail drawing and linear per- 
spective. The exact content of “drawing” varies some- 
what in different schools, as does every other subject. 

I have thus marked out the drawing which is generally 
characteristic of manual training schools, and included as 
essential parts of the manual training course in mixed 
high schools, for the purpose of making it obvious at a 
glance that it belongs to the secondary stage. There 
is a great deal of geometry, plane and solid, in such 
drawing ; and the geometrical imagination is powerfally 
stimulated if the drawing is what it should be, never 
copying, but always original work. Sach work takes high 
rank, and if it is properly coordinated with constructive 
work in the shop, with the physical laboratory, and with 
pure geometry, it is an exceedingly valuable means of in- 
tellectual growth. 

It is much the same with the study of tools, materials, 
and processes. The ideas which lie behind the forms of 
the tools, the methods of using them as related to the 
nature of materials and the inflaence of grain, moisture, 
heat, lubricants, etc , and the forms necessary to combina- 
tions, i. ¢., joints —I say that the ideas and reasons which 
lie behind all these things, and which constitute the object 
of thoughtful study, are far beyond the grasp of primary 
pupils. If any one doubts this, let him test the matter 
by personal experience in a school where thoughtful 
teaching is done. I do not mean in a shop where there 
is no teaching, where all ‘s imitation, where the finished 
product or model is the only end; where there is no 
theory, no ideas and reasons to be grasped, no generaliza- 
tions to be made. I have had mature and experienced 
teachers work in my shop for weeks by the side of boys 
of fifteen, with a most absorbing interest and continual 
delight. Does any one suppose that they were content 
with ideas which were wholly within the grasp of primary 
pupils ? 

But some one says tbat primary pupils also are in- 
terested in tool-work, and permanently so I admit it, if 
the tool-work is well chosen and rightly presented. Some 
manual trainicog may properly precede admission to a 
secondary school. The ideas involved in the more ele- 
mentary steps in drawing, light wood-work, and clay 
modeling are within the comprehension of higher gram- 
mar pupils, and they have sufficient development of brain 
and muscle to execute them with system and precision. 
But I would not go down into those grades more than 
two or three years, and even there the demand upon head 
and hands must not be excessive. 

I do not say that a child of twelve years gets as much 
out of a shop or drawing exercise as would a youth of 
sixteen. It is as true in manual training as it is in lit- 
erature and science and art, that he who brings most to 
the study carries most away ; but it is still worth while 
to let the child get what he can if it is wholesome and in 
the right direction; but let us not make the mistake 
of supposing that he can grasp what is beyond his reach, 
or that, because he has apprehended something, he has 
comprehended all. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show that “ manual 
training ” in this very high sense lies above primary edu- 
cation. I doubt if any one claims that to any great ex- 
tent, if at all, it belongs to the realm of “higher edaca- 
tion.” To be sure, if one fails to get it during the sec- 
ondary stage, he owes it to himself to get it during the 
higher stage. In point of fact, this very thing is done in 
scores of technical and higher schools, and with valuable 
results ; but it is always admitted that it would be better 
to get manual training in the secondary school. As yet, 
however, comparatively few secondary schools furnish 
the opportunity. 

One consideration remains. Some people have stoutly 
maintained that manual training, such as I have defined 
it, has no place in public schools of any grade, or in any 


schools for general education; that it belongs to special 
schools, like law schools and medical schools. Perhaps 
they have changed their minds now that the subject is 
better understood ; at any rate, I am not going to argue 
the matter. 1 shall content myself with saying that in my 
judgment it would be of inestimable value to society, to 
civilization, and to the people themselves individually, 
if every boy and girl could have the benefit of an ade- 
quate system of manual training between the years of 
twelve and seventeen. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


BY CAROLINE B. LEROW. 


Teachers need to be continually on their guard against 
anything which can interfere with their physical well- 
being. This precaution has also a moral significance and 
importance. 

The more liberal and thorough the education, the bet- 
ter the foundation on which the teacher’s work is based ; 
but there have been many great scholars who have proved 
very poor teachers, for the possession of knowledge by no 
means implies the ability to impart it. In addition to 
what is usually included in a liberal edacation, a knowl- 
edge of the comparatively modern science of psychology is 
indispensable, familiarity with the laws which control the 
development of the mind, the material upon which the 
teacher exclusively works. If she succeeds in her work 
without this knowledge, her success will result “more 
from good luck than good looking to,” or be the outeome 
of a happy ivtuition, which, unfortunately, few possess. 
This branch of science has but lately been accorded its 
proper place in our curricula, but every day strengthens 
its claim to be ecnsidered the corner-stone of every educa 
tional structure. 

Martin Luther asserted in his cast-iron style of rhet- 
oric: * Unless a schoolmaster knows how to sing, I think 
him of no account.” Such a test would materially de 
crease the number of pedagogues; nevertheless, it is true 
that such ability is of the greatest service to the teacher. 
The physical benefit resulting from singing is sufficient 
reason for its use, even if no other existed; but it is 
peculiarly valuable as a source of enjoyment to children, 
and a great aid in the preservation of order. Evena 
little knowledge of drawing places a mighty power in the 
hand of the teacher. Nothing so much helps to make in- 
struction clear and impressive as simple and rapid illus- 
tration, particularly in the primary grades, At present 
these two accomplishments — improperly so termed, for 
they are re-lly essentials — are required in most schools. 
The children of to-day, who are the teachers of to-mor- 
row, are receiving thorough instruction in these two mat- 
ters, and experience proves that it is almost as instinctive 
for them to sing and draw as for a bird to fly.— Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 
International bimetallism is one of the great and burning ques- 
tions of the times. By this is meant tne adoption by several govern- 
ments of a common agreement providing for the unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver into money of full debt paying power at a 
fixed ratio in coinage common to all the agreeing powera. 

The United States initiated the international bimetal confer- 
ence at Brussels, August, 1892. It accomplished nothing. 

In June, 1893, the mints of India were closed to the coinage of 
silver, and in the November following the United States abandoned 
the ¢ffort to keep up the price of silver. 

Last January the German government announced that it should 
attempt to restore the price of silver, and a commission is already 
inquiring into ways and means of doing it. At the Brussels con- 
ference it was largely the German government that caused the 
conference to be a failure. 

Mexico will probably take the initiative for another international 
bimetallic conference. 

Edward Barne-Jones of the British Royal Academy has been 
made a baronet. 

George Frederick Watts has declined the honor of a baronetcy. 

John S. Sargent is the first American to be elected to the British 
Royal Academy, eave Mr. Boughton, who was born in England. 
Mr. Sargent ia one of the greatest living portrait painters. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States was effected in 1848. By this, the former country renounced 
all right of control or intervention in Central American + ffsirs, and 
she was granted a joint protectorate over the proposed inter-cceanic 
canal, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


PERSONS AND PLACES. 


. Where is Abbotsford, and with whom associated ? 
. Where was Acadia ? 

. What are the inhabitants of Afghanistan called ? 

. How is Aix pronounced ? 

What is the meaning of Alabama? 

What does Algeria signify ? 

What does Alhambra signify ? 

. What does Alps signify ? 

. Why was the Amazon so named ? 

. Why was Amsterdam so named ? 


ANSWERS TO PERSONS AND PLACES. 


1. Abboteford is on the Tweed, and was the residence of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

2. Acadia was a French settlement on the Bay of Fanday (1604), 
extending west to the Penobscot. It was glorificd by “ Evan- 
geline.”’ 

. Afghans inhabit Afghanistan. 
. Aix is pronounced aka. 
. Alabama isan Indian name, meaning ‘‘ Here we reat.”’ 
. Algeria is from the Arabic,“ island or peninsula.’’ 
. Alhambra means ‘‘red.’”’ 
. Alps means ‘* white.’’ 
. The Amazon was named because of its immense siza, from 
the race of gigantic women that the Greek legend located in the 
Caucasian mountains. 
10. Amsterdam is ‘‘ dam of the Arustel.’’ 


SNOW PICTURES. —(I.) 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


‘* Announced by all the trampets of the sky, 
Arrives the enow.’’ Emerson, 

The Heraldry of a Snowstorm. — The sun sinks be- 
hind a bank of thick gray clouds, which is gradually 
overspreading the whole horizon. The heavens look 
frowningly down. The gloomy pine trees’ pointed tops 
tremble, and a mufflei moan fills the leafless oaks. 

The Storm Begins. — The long threatening clouds 
have assembled in full force. A dim and dusty atmos- 
phere shuts out the horizon. The evening gloom deep- 
ens, and the muffled moan of the wind has changed to 
wild gusty wailings. Singly the flakes come; bat after 
a little they come down thicker and thicker, faster and 
still more fast, until all the atmosphere is filled with the 
blinding snow drops, which the howling winds whirl hither 
and thither in wild eddying columns. 

‘“* The shrubs bend down — behold the trees 
Their fingery boughs stretch ont, 
The blossoms of the sky to seize.”’ 

The Drama of the Snow. — From what poem of Emer- 
son’s is the first quotation taken? What is his rank as 
a poet? What is the meaning of “heraldry”? What 
is “a bank of thick gray clouds”? What is the horizon? 
What figure of speech is found in the sentence: “The 
heavens look frowningly down”? Explain. What is 
“a muffled moan”? What are “threatening clouds ” ? 
How can they “assemble in full foree”? What are 
“gusty wailings” ? Why are the snow drops “ blind. 
ing” ? How does the wind “howl”? Why is the fall- 
ing snow a “miracle”? How does the snow level all 


things? How does the snow act in a dramatic fashion 


upon the landscape ? 
The Science of a Snowflake. — 
**Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At firet thin, wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and white and white and fast, dimming ths day 
With a continual flow. The cherish’d fields 
Pat on their winter robe of purest white.’’ — Thomson, 

How are clouds formed? What is the area of the 
cloud 1egion? Why is the cloud area more constant over 
the sea than the land ? 

What is snow? What is its color? What colors afford 
the utmost sense of beauty? What is Charles Lamb’s 
assertation concering the color of snow ? 

What is the density of snow? Is its density uniform ? 
How much slower than water does snow descend? Re- 
sult? How much water does a pint of freshly fallen 
snow make? Give different varieties in the fibre of snow. 
Upon what dothey depend? What is snow crust? What 
happens to the layer of snow nearest to the soil? When 
are snowballs formed ? 


What is the use of the adhesive power of snow? How 
and why can a ball of ice be made from snow? Name 
the process. What is a glacier? Name and give the 
history of some noted ones. How and why does 

‘©The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Move onward day by day’’ ? 

(Read “Glaciers of the Alps,” by John Tyndall, 
F RS. ; it contains two exquisite pictures of snowflakes.) 

How is falling snow converted into ice or hail? De- 
scribe the masses of hail. How does snow nourish ani- 
mal life? Where is red snow found? To what is it 
due? In what year was it found in great sbundance in 
the Alps? 

Why does snow afford a comparatively warm garment 
in intensely cold weather? Why do farmers and gar- 
deners value a good honest snow-fall on their fields and 
gardens in winter? Give instances of people who have 
been buried beneath the snow for several days and yet 
lived. 

What and where are the Californian Alps? What are 
the “‘snow banners ” sometimes seen upon them? What 
kind of snow forms them? Where? How? Describe 
the great display of 1873. Way do the residual glaciers 
stretch northward? Why do the banners stretch south- 
ward ? 

Does the snow bring cosmical matter to the earth’s 
surface? Explain. How may snow blindness be pre- 
vented? What is our winter constellation. What are 
our months of snow ? 

Crystallography. — 

‘© © A shower of gems is strew’d around’ ; 
The flowers of winter, rich and rare; 


Rabies and sapphires deck the ground, 
‘The topaz, emerald, — all are there.’ ”’ 


What are crystals ? 


What is crystallography? In 


what does the ch‘ef interest and value of crystallography 
practically lie? From what is theterm derived? Mean- 
ing? How was the term fcrmerly applied? What is its 
modern scientific use? How old is this science? Name 
four famous men who have studied the snow crystal. 
Who has so beautifully described the crystals of the 
arctic regions? What was his belief for a time 
regarding them? When were snow crystals first de- 
scribed in England? By whom? What man in the 
middle of the thirteenth century said that the cold in the 
lofty mountains made the ice so dry that it congealed 
into crystals? What was Haiiy’s celebrated theory of 
the structure of crystals? What was the value of his the- 
ory? What was his law of symmetry? What are the 
powers active in forming crystals? Write an essay upon 
‘The Growth of the Science.” 
Forms and Devices. — 


** Beautifal things made new, for the surprise 
OF the sky children.”’ 


When does snow take the place of rain? How 
many different forms of crystals are there? Name. 
What are the principal ones ? 

What is the consistence of a snow particle? How is 
the figure of a flake discovered? What are the generat- 
ing angles? What angle everywhere prevails in nature ? 
Why? How does Whittier allude to the geometrical 
form of the snowflake in “Snow-Round”? Are the 
forms of the crystals similar in the same snow fall ? 
What is the size of the flake? When do the smallest 
occur? The largest? What was the size of the largest 
flake ever seen by Scoresby? What happens if the tem- 


perature is little higher than thirty-two degrees? What 
is the effect of extreme cold upon the snowflake? Where 
are they the most perfect? What relation exists between 
the perfect and imperfect forms of the crystals and the 
electrical state of the atmosphere? What sort of an at- 
mosphere is necessary for the formation of star-shaped 
crystals? What sort of an atmosphere is nece‘sary for 
their highest beauty ? Who was the first man who no- 
ticed the stellated forms of the snow crystals? What 
soon changes the entire form of the falling crystals? 
What rare forms did Scoresby notice several times in the 
arctic regions? Why is the snowflake so beautifal ? 
Which flakes of snow bring the most dust to the ground ? 
What will produce crystals resembling the elementary 
form of the snow crystals, when rapidly dried ? 
Sky Music. — 
‘* And they all sing, melting as they sing, of the mysteries of the 
number six, six, six.’’ 
Does the snow invariably sing the ‘‘ Song of Sixes” ? 
‘* Six petals has the lily, stainless white, 
And six the wandering blossom of the snow; 
If these their constant order could forego, 
Sun, moon, and stars would break their sacred plight.’’ 
Write an essay upon the “ Details of Snow Life.” 
Have pupils draw original designs from the forms of the 
snowflake. Let them also make a “ Snowflake Album,” 
containing not only the forms made by others, but from 
their own study of the flake. 


IS IT WORTH TRYING? 
BY CAROLINE L. FIEDLER. 


An article in the Journat or Epvucation of August 
30, referring to my work with a class in which the Portu- 
guese element predominated, and a rousing editorial in 
the same number, though not bearing directly on my case, 
have prompted me to tell you more about that work, its 
fruits, and my faith in its value, educationally. 

One rainy day the attendance was small, and consisted 
entirely of Portuguese children in the fourth year. When 
the hour for spelling came I gave out words of Latin der- 
ivation, instead of the lesson for the day, saying, “I am 
going to tell you a little secret about yourselves, and you 
will be surprised to think you didn’t discover it. You 
are going to give me definitions for these words, without 
opening your dictionary.” 

Of course, the children were brimming with curiosity. 
I told them of a power each possessed as inheritors of 
that dead language, calling it their living dictionary, 
which the oftener called upon, the more readily it would 
speak to them. 

Being moderately familiar with the French and Span- 
ish languages, and, consequently, with some words in 
their own, I had readily selected words suited to their 
capacity. I syllabled a few of these, helping them to 
find the root, and to trace the meaning back to a knowl- 
edge they possessed. Did I have to trace many?. Did 
it require more than a spark to kindle those eager minds? 
Did they enjoy it? I wish I had the power to bring be- 
fore you the picture of those proud little workers, as I 
still see them ! 

It is so much easier to kindle than toquench. We drop 
a spark, and are surprised to find a bright fire burning. 
How more than grateful we feel when it proves a benefi- 
cent one, not sweeping ruthlessly, but, like a friendly 
beacon, guiding steadily and surely onward. 

That little lesson had passed out of my mind, when, 
some days later, a little Portuguese girl, jumping out of 
her seat like a Jack-in-the-box, a veritable personification 
of jey, pride, and triumph, called out in ringing, exaltant 
tones, “ I know what farina means, and I have not opened 
my dictionary !” 

That was the first, but by no means the last. Ere 
long I took my cue. Day after day it grew. I expected 
to see it die out with the first flash of. enthusiasm, but 
not so. Soon it cropped up in the geography class, and 
in such names as Santa Cruz, San Domingo, Costa Rica, 
Porto Rico, forced a talk on the comparison of gender in 
their own and the Spanish languege with ours. 

Can you not perceive how this must help the other 
children? All became interrogation points. Some found 
answers in their own mind, others at home, but still the 
questioning went on. Then I began to realize that these 
little foreigners, scorned for their nationality, and almost 
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despising themselves in consequence, — which is too often 
the case in a small town, where the better class of chil- 
dren go to another town school rather than associate with 
them, — had grown to respect themselves, and, better, 
their nationality. 

Never had my geography work been so successful. 
The story of Dom Pedro and his work in South America 
made his little country fellows glow with pride. And 
when civil war was raging in Brazil, one boy asked his 
parents for a year’s subscription to a daily paper, as a 
Christmas gift. 

Do you think the little German, Greek, or Irish lad 
stood out in the cold? you have failed in the study 
of human nature, much more of child nature. The 
strongest proof of this that I can quote is, that asa 
summary of the year’s work, each child wished to write 
the story of his own country. How glowing they were, 
and how proudly read ! 

Was this training American citizens? Most emphat- 
ically, yes! Their fathers’ countries, in which ancestors 
had lived, worked, and died, had been stepping-stones to 
ours, in the building and glory of which they hoped each 
to have a hand. And I must keep well posted in the 
happenings of the day, or be put to shame at the five- 
minute daily newspaper talks. 

I cannot feel that mine was an isolated case, but that 
there are many schools where the French, Spanish, or 
Italian element is large ; nor do you require a knowledge 
of any of these languages. 

Take familiar Latin roots, given in any speller, and 
find derivatives in your dictionary, where the root-mean- 
ing is given, also the language in which it is found. No 
specified time need be devoted to this work ; a word dis- 
cussed in connection with any subject, in which it may 
occur, will be fuel sufficient to feed the fire. 

I should much like to see this work carried beyond the 
fourth year ; in fact, through the grammar course, which 
marks the limit, more often the extreme limit, of school 
with this class of children. 

The great cry of the day is, “Send children out from 
the schools athirst for knowledge.” But from homes 
where, not only unfamiliarity with our language, but per- 
fect ignorance prevails, and nothing but the rudiments 
of education is desired for their children, how are you 
going to create? What can you build upon? The great 
minds in the field awe me into silence. 


SHORT METHOD OF SQUARING NUMBERS. 
BY E. ©. TEAGUE. 


1. To square a number whose unit figure is five. The 
two right-hand figures of the equare will always be 25; 
5. 

Maltiply the tens figure by the number next higher 
and annex twenty-five to the result. 

Example,—Find the equare of 65: — 

65? = (6 X 7) = 4225. 

If we have a number of more than two figures, we may 
consider the left-hand figures as tens; 6. g., 1257 = 
(12 + 13) + 25. 

2. To equare a number whose unit figure is not five. 
In this case we may make use of case one. 

The square of any number is equal to tha square of 
the preceding number, plus twice that number plus one ; 
or the equare of any number is equal to the square of the 
succeeding number, minus twice that number minus one. 

Example 1.— Find the equare of 66 : — 

65? = 4225 
(65 X 2) +1 = 131 
4225 + 131 = 4356 answer. 
Example 2,— Find the equare of 78 : — 


75? == 5625 

(75 X 2)+1=— 151 
For 77 = 153 
For 78 = 155 


6084 answer, 
Notice that in 151, 153, 155, the increase istwo. This 
holds true of any number. 


Examp’e 3.— Find the equare of 79. We may here add 151, 
153, 155, and 157, or use the second part of our principle; thus :— 


= 6400 
(80x 2)—1 = 159 
6241 answer. 


The first principle I learned at school. The second 
and the combination of the two is original, I think, — at 
least, I thought it out for myself. I found these prin- 
ciples very useful in dealing with quadratic equations. 


THE CHICKADEES. 
BY HARRIET E. RICHARDS. 


In any month of the year we may hear the friendly 
call of the chickadees and catch sight of their neat satin 
coats ; but not till the cool autumn days swing around in 
the calendar of the seasons do they come in troops down 
from the hills and out from the woods and swamps, to ring 
out their merry round of “ chickadee-dee”’ from the elms 
and maples in our very door-yards. 

Then very confidingly they come to the garden and flit 
about the sunflowers, in quest of the rich, oily seeds, that 
suit their taste. 

They are very industrious when feeding, peeking into 
every crevice for the Jarve of some insect, tacked away 
for safe keeping through the long winter, fluttering from 
the top of a swaying elm bough, in true oriole fashion, 
then darting to the ground for an insect, or, like a genu- 
ine fly-catcher, seizing him on the wing. 

Their diet they suit to the seasons. In the spring, 
summer, and autumn they feast on all kinds of insects, 
plant-lice, and ants, but during the winter they live very 
contentedly on the seeds of grasses, dried berries, perhaps 
an acorn or chestnut, if at hand, and the rich seeds of the 
pines and spruces. 

They are very fond of meat, and a few bits thrown out 
from our dining-room table on a cold, snowy day is very 
tasty tothem. While they are alert in body and gay in 
mood, they are sombre in diese. Dear little Quakers! 
they are dressed all in gray; but, to be more accurate, 
not quite all gray. 

They have jet black throats, and the crowns of their 
heads are jet black, 
while the sides of their 
heads are pure white. 
Underneath they are 
dull white, and the 
rest of their bodies are 
a brownish gray. 

Their wings and 
tails are edged with 
white. Their black 
bills are strong and 
sharp-pointed, quite 
capable of excavating 
a hole in an old tree 
wherein to build a nest. 

The male and fe- 
male are marked alike. 

The chickadee’s sci- 
entific name is Parus atricapillus. He is a member of 
the family Parade, so is a near relative of the nathatches, 
winter birds of similar plumage, but lacking the grace of 
movement and sweetness of temper of the chickadee, 
tomtit, or black-capped titmouse, as he is variously 
called. 

These charming birds are gay bits of life in our gar- 
dens and fields when the still Indian summer days en- 
wrap us with their charm. They are one of the home 
birds, and find a place in our affections with the chip- 
ping-sparrow and bluebird. 

All through the winter they will inhabit our orchards, 
and whether it be sunshine or snowstorm, straight from 
their warm hearts will come the happy song of “ chick-a- 
dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee.” Then later, toward the spring 
time, when the sap begins to run in the maples, mingled 
with the “‘ chickadee-dee” we shall hear the tender, wooing 
love-song, “pha-be, pha-be.” 

This charming whistling call of the chickadees always 
reminds me of that other strangely fascinating bird song, 
that of the Peabcdy bird. Both songs are fall of soul, 
and are uttered with such tender pathos, that if one hears 
the songs of birds at all, he can to these songs do nothing 
lees than stop and Jisten; then, from a neighboring tree, 
will come his mate’s response, ‘‘ Phw-be, phw-be,” trust- 
fully, lovingly returned; we are thrilled with delight ; 
and we know, ere many days have come and gone, there 
will be a soft nest of moss and hair, prepared in the hole 


point. 


of some dead tree, or, perhaps, they will utilize an old 
woodpecker’s nest. Then there will be placed in it six 
or eight white eggs, prettily speckled with reddish dots, 
and a little later a dear family of baby chickadees will 
totter out from the nest and soon learn to use their wings 
and sing their songs, and grow up to be just as unsus- 
picious, tough, and hardy little birds as their father and 
mother were. 
Piped a tiny voice hard by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 

Chick-chickadeedee! saucy note, 

Oat of sound heart and merry throat, 

As if it said, ‘Good day, good sir! © 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in thee places, 


Where January brings few faces.’’? |§=©— Emerson. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


61. The White Wiog, with a crew of 175 men, eet sail for the 
Honduras with a eupply of water evfficient to last to the end of the 
voyage; when ont 30 days, the scurvy made its sppearance and 
carried cff three menevery day. At that time a storm arose, which 
lengthened the voyag2 three weeks. They were enabled, however, 
to enter port without diminution in the daily allowance of water. 
What was the time of the voyage, and the number of men alive at 
the end ? M. E. H., Manchester, N. H. 

Let zx = number of days in vogage. 

Toen x — 21 = number of days, if no storm. 

Let y = daily allowance of water for each man, 

Then 175 y (x — 21) = whole amount of water. 

30 (175 y) = 5,250 y = amount of water used in 30 days. 

x — 30 = number of days after ecurvy appeared. 

8 (2 — 80) = 3 zx — 90 = number of men that died. 

175 — (3 x — 90) = 265 — 3 x= number men survived. 
y (265 — 3 x) = amount of water used on the last day. 

172 y = amount of water used on the 31st day. 

The amounts of water used on succassive days from the 30th to 
the end form an arithmet’cal series, hence substituting in the 


formula, S = we have 175y(x—21)=[y (265—32) 


+172 y] + 5,250 y; 


Whenes, x? — 59 x = 1,580, 
.. 2 = 79, and 265 — 3 xr = 28, 
G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 
Solved also by George Jeshozan, New York city. 


66. Anestate worth $123 251 82 is left to 4 sons, whose ages 
are 19, 17, 13, and 11 yeare, respectively. It is to be so divided 
that all the parte at 7%, simple interest shall be equal in amount 
when the sons become 21 years of age. Required, the several parts. 

Let x, y, z, and w = their respective portions, and a the amount 
when 21 yeara old. 


25 a 50a 
+2 
1,164,045 a 

403, 104 


ety 4 


or, designating the amount of the estate by 8, S = 


_403.104 
1,164,045 
10 


of 42,681.60 — 25,106 82 = 2, 


s= 42 681 60, 


42,681 60 27,360 = y, 


% of 42,681.60 = 33 345 = z, 


of 42,681 60 = 37,440 = w, 


57 
G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 
Solved also. by Emma J. Bardick and H. W. Durboran, 
Tacoma, Wash, 


To L. M. STEVENS: The solution you speak of was quite 
lengthy, and at the time of its reception ther: was so much matter 
ahead that it could not well go in. We are much in the same fix 
now, but will endeavor to make room for it soon. 

Credit should have been given to H. H. Gorton for solution to 
No. 58; to I. W. Swinehart for solation to No. 60; and to A. M. 
Daggan for solution to No. 59. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


70. Itis required to construct a line of given length between 
two given non-parallel lines, and which shall pass through a given 
A. M. Du@e@An, Linton, Ga. 


7l. Ina triangle, having given the lengths of the two sides, 


which include the vertical angle, together with the length of the 
bisector of that angle terminating in the base, to compute the base, 
(From Davies Legendre. ) 

GrorGE H. SHULL, Sulphur Grove, O, 
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WSO 


P. W. Searcu will come from Los Angeles, and Aaron 
Gove from Denver to attend the Cleveland meeting. 


Tue teacher must have an aim, a definite and inspiring 
aim, but it must be an aim in which the child individually 
is the leading factor. 


Do all you can to honor the author of ‘‘ America,” Dr. 
S. F. Smith. Boston is wide awake, thanks to the Bos 
ton Post. Let all the country join. 


ARITHMETIC is primarily a process subject. It has as 
an accompaniment several phases as a knowledge subject, 
but it is most valuable as a thought subject 


MinneEAPotis has three places on the Cleveland pro- 
gramme, — D. L Kiehle of the State University, Super- 
intendent C. M. Jordan, and Miss Sarah L Arnold. A 
rare contribution for one city. 


WE are indebted to Miss A. Tolman Smith of Wash- 
ington for the following summary of the recent London 
school board vote: — 


‘** Por convenience the fifty-five members of the board are classified 
as moderates, progressives, independents, and Roman Catholics. 
Briefly stated, in the new board the moderates will bave a msjority 
of three, although in the aggregate of votes they lack nearly 150,000 
of their opponents; on theold board their majority was fifteen. No 
Roman Catholic was returned. Of twoindependents, one is classed 
with the moderates, the other with the progressives. Four women 
are returned, all progressives. Three of these, it is interesting to 
note, led the poll in their districts, Moreover, in every district 
the lead was with the progressives. The former chairman of the 
board, Mr. Diggle, and the champion of the opposi'ion, Sie Llyalph 
Stenley, are both returned, as is also Mr. Atheletan Riley, who 
raised the turmoil over religious ins!ruction. It is, however, safe 
to say, that this is:ue is dead. The Times, commenting on the 
vote, says: ‘We must take this as the jadgn ent which London has 
pronounced on the Circular to the teacher, and on its supporters. 

- The pity was that it (che old board) went out of the way to 
stir questions which would have been mach better left at rest.’ 

“The St James’ comments are more pointed; for example, it 
says: ‘ The Rileyites and the Diggleites have thrown away the fine 
surplus the moderates gained in 189]. . . . Their majority ise 


beggarly three, of whom one at least is an independent, and one or 
two more not to be relied upon to dance to the Diggleite tune on 
the religious question.’ 

‘* At the last previous election (1891) the total vote was £62, 641, 
the present total vote is, 1,591,452. The London board, it may be 
added, deals with the schools of a population which is exceeded by 
only two of our states, namely New York and Pennsylvania. It is 
the greatest educational parliament in the world.’’—- United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 


INTERESTING DEPARTURE. 


The Cambridge school board has made a departare in- 
deed, under the lead of Professor Albert Bashnell Hart. 
It is something new under the sun for a school board to 
take the initiative in such a manner as this. Cambridge 
is sure to have a teachers’ association and council that 
will have some influence in the city : — 


‘* That the echool committee will welcome the organization of a 
teachers’ association, to be »pen to all teachers and administrative 
officers of the public schools, 

‘* That the echool committee will welcome the organization of a 
teachers’ council representing the teachers’ association, and chosen 
by the members thereof. 

‘* That, in the opinion of the echool committee, such a teachers’ 
council ought to includs at least one representative from each dis- 
tinct grade of teachers in the primary and grammar echools, and 
{rom each of the epecial schools, and the superintendent ought to 
beex-cfficiochairman. In addition, there ehould bea small num- 
ber of members at large. 

‘* That it would be desirable for the school committee, for sub- 
committees, and for the superintendent, from time to time, to refer 
questions to euch a teachers’ council for examination and report. 

‘“Tbat the teachers and administrative cffisers are hereby in- 
vited to take steps for the formation of such a teachers’ association 
and teachers’ council.”’ 


LET US ADVANCE. 


Ts it not time that we make one great advance, 
namely, in the teaching about animals and plants in 
general exercises ? Who that has heard exercises on the 
cow, the horse, the dog, ete., has not felt a kind of sick. 
ness at the stomach as he has noted the senseless drivel 
of much of this work. Children leve animals, and many 
children love plants, but how rarely does any child really 
enjoy the teaching about them. It is possible to make a 
lesson on one of these common animals interesting if 
treated with the skill of Miss Gilman, but, unfortunately, 
she does not deal with these subjects — she knows too 
much about children. 

If, instead of treating of the cow, we would treat of 
the Jersey cow, the Ayrshire, the Shorthorn, the Holstein, 
or Darham, there would be no lack of interest. The 
same is true of sheep, horses, dogs, goats, etc. It is 
equally true of varieties of berries, fruits, flowers, etc. 
Haven’t we excluded garden plants from school study 
quite too long? The Journat will make an effort to 
present some of the nature work for 1895, along entirely 
new and much more interesting lines. Unless there can 
be a great advance in these directions, nature study will 
not develop the sustained interest that the times demand, 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL VICTORY. 


There are to be experimental educational stations simi- 
lar to the renowned agricultural stations, for which mil- 
lions ara expended in the study of potato bugs, plant lice, 
manures, ete At last, after many years of waiting, there 
is to be a scientific, official study of the best methods of 
teaching the fifteen million children who are to be the 
fathers and mothers, the governors and judges, the phyei- 
cians and lawyers, the congressmen, and presidents of the 
United States. In the East and West, in the North and 
South, these educational experimental stations are to be 
established. Experts are to devote their lives to an ex- 
haustive study of all edueational necessities of the nation. 
There is to be no limit to the clerical help, no check to 
the traveling expenses requisite to the study of every 
specially gocd school in all this broad land. At last con- 
gress is aroused, and the educational interests are recog- 
nized. The secretary of the interior has given his 
approval of the plan, and at once congress is to vote the 
appropriation, and Secretary Carlisle will issue bonds and 
gather in the requisite gold. 

Six thousand dollars ($6,000) is to be appropriated ! 
This is to be done despite the prejudices against a bond 
issue, It is barely possible that in place of an issue of 


$6,000 in bends by the treasury, there may be a special 
per capita tax. This could be done by having a great 
“ yound up” of the people into groups of 116, each group 
to pay one cent toward these educational experimental 
stations. 

We have waited long, but it has not been in vain. 
The money will be forthcoming. The entire amount is 
sure to be raised either by the bond issue or by a grand 
“round up” in one cent groups of 116, or in dollar 
groups of 11,666, which would be less expensive. Never 
miod how the money is raised, provided the whole six 
thousand dollars is available for a sufficient number of 
educational experimental stations, to give one to each 
geographical group of states in this vast republic, or even 
one magnificent experimental station at Boston, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, or Washington. There ought 
to be a patriotic song written to commemorate this event, 
and sung in all the schools of the land when President 
Cleveland signs this bill. 


MESSRS. SWETT AND MOULDER. 


Two heroes were jointly honored by the teachers of 
San Francirco at the last teachers’ meeting. John Swett, 
one of America’s most jastly distinguished educational 
leaders for forty years, retires from office, universally be- 
loved by the teaching corps of San Francisco, admired 
by the profession throughout the state, almost literally 
adored by the pupils of the city. He is one of the few 
men who has never temporized, never compromised, but 
has been the hero of a multitude of critical educational 
campaigns. 

It is to him a matter of pride that he passes the lines 
over to a co-worker of many years, Andrew J. Moulder, 
who bas been in all the educational movements of which 
Mr. Swett has been so important a factor. The large 
Metropolitan opera house was literally packed at the last 
teachers’ meeting of the year. Mr. Swett made his fare- 
well address, and no hero returning from the war was 
ever accorded a more generous and genuine ovation than 
Mr. Swett, who came to San Francisco forty years ago, 
“a young man, friendless and unknown, securing a 
humble position as a teacher”’ in the then humble city, 
but who retires as one of America’s laurel wreathed edu- 
cational veterans. 

No one could say more in praise of another than Mr. 
Moulder said in summing up the quantity and quality of 
Mr. Swett’s labors for the city and the state. It was he 
that called for a formal rising vote, in which every teacher 
and all the remainder of the vast throng joined. There 
was no better tribute possible than Mr. Moulder’s asser- 
tion that his highest aspiration was to approximate Mr. 
Swett’s efficiency and be relatively as deserving of their 
admiration and affection when he shall have completed 
his term of service. Never before has America witnessed 
such a sight in educational official life as upon the retire- 
ment of John Swett from educational work. 

Not the least pleasing feature of the occasion was the 
references of both the outgoing aud incoming superin- 
tendents to Mr. Madison Babcock, the deputy under both 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Swett for the past eight years, 
and in every instance the reception by the teachers was 
very hearty. It has been given to few men to serve a 
corps of teachers and an educational department so 
efficiently. All in all, there was never such another edu- 
cational meeting in America. 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 


America will have no honorable and prosperous future 
except as it is made by good men and women who in 
leadership can command the confidence and loyalty of 
the great mass of the people. Honorable prosperity can 
only come from wise leadership by conscientious men 
and women — but leaders are powerless without the con- 
fidence and loyalty of the rank and file. 

Men to command and to battle in the ranks mast be 
prepared in wisdom and conscience in childhood and 
youth. And with rare exceptions they will be what 
parents, companions, and teachers are, differing simply 
in the heightened or lowered tone of thought and pur- 
pose. 

The church inspires children and youth more then the 
casual observer would think. There is atime in nearly 
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every child’s life in which, if properly related to the 
church, he will be inspired to highest thought, choice, and 
action. The difficulty is that so large a portion of cbil- 
dren whose home life has weak points are not properly 
related to the church in the hour of susceptibility to 
higher inspirations. 

The school gives the child information, intellectual 
leadership and ethical guidance much more than even 
its best friends think, but its best endeavors are often 
frustrated by the lack of codperation on the part of the 
home and from the malicious influence of companions. 
The best manhood and womanhood are sofficiently diffi- 
cult to secure when every inflaence favors. The church 
and the school need every possible inflaence of the home 
to make their efforts availing. 

How can the home b. reached? This is one of the 
vital problems in American life, The home is so isolated 
that there is no direct organization possible for the re- 
lief of its neglect and misdirected effort. The institu- 
tional church, the college settlement, the Andover House, 
ete., are activities rightly directed, and could they be 
svfficiently numerous, uniformly well “manned” and 
generously supported, they would add greatly to the 
efficiency of the home. There are religious weeklies and 
other publications, like the Youth's Companion, the St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Young People, ete., that do great 
missionary work wherever they go, but, alas, too few of 
these go where they are most needed. 

Every existing force should be utilized at its best and 
the wisdom and devotion of the statesman, educationists, 
philanthropists, and religionists shoald be focused upon 
the discovery of new means and methods and the better 
application of the old. With the millions annually in- 
vested in churches and schools there should be generous 
provision for toning up the home life and modifying the 
companionship of children and youth. It would be 
economical, as well as patriotic, to make the influence of 
the school go much farther by preventing the diversion 
of home irfluence, by making it rather a reliable reserve. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[ Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, stc., and will 
answer the same personally, or secure answers from experts, 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for pub- 
roy aa that answers may bo given by letter, if not of general 
nterest. 


Whois Herbart? What is the “ Herbart Idea” in 
education ? Rosy. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart was born in 1776, died in 
1841. He studied at Jena; was a student under Fichte, 
and was for a time a Fichtian philosopher. He occupied 
the chair made famous by Kant in the university at 
Kénigsburg. Of late, there has been developed a echool 
of Herbartianists in America, which is more sharply de- 
fined than any other school of philosophy, psychology, or 
ptdagogy that America has known in recent years. 
There are those who think this is largely a fad, while 
others think Herbart is to have a vast influence. At the 
time of his death he had few followers, but it was proph- 
esied that he would be appreciated by coming generations. 
There are those who think that this prophecy is to be 
fulfilled at once. 

Herbart’s philosophy is very positive and original. His 
metaphysics are positive, and he divides the subject into 
methodology, ontology, synchology, and idology. His 
psychology is highly mathematical and mechanical. He 
places much emphasis upon mental mechanics ; he has it 
all figured out in equations, and affirms that they are all 
mathematically demonstrable. 

Apperception is a fad of the system, in popular phrase. 
Coirdination, concentration, and correlation are also 
phases of his pedagogy. 


Will you name for your readers a few books that will 
be helpful to teachers? I do not mean professionally 
helpful, but in class work. NEwrTon. 

The list is almost exhaustless. 
at hand : — 

“Art of Questioning,” Fitch ; “ Art of Securing At- 
tention,” Fitch; ‘Art of Computation,’ Goodrich ; 
‘Comparative Geography,” Ritter ; “‘ Education in Com- 
mon Schools,” Currie; *‘ English in Schools,’ Hudson ; 
First Steps Among Figures,” Beebe; Geographical 


I give a few that I have 


Studies,” Ritter; “Guide to Kirdergarten,” Peabody ; 
“‘Harvard Examination Papers,” Ritter; “Study of 
History,” Smith ; “ Method of Teaching,” Swett; “ How 
to Study United States History,” Trainer ; “ Lessons on 
Objects,” Sheldon ; “ Mistakes in Teaching,” Hughes; 
“Methods of Teaching and Studying History,” Hall; 
“On the Use of Words,” Eldredge & Bro.; ‘‘ On 
Discipline,” Eldredge & Bro.; “On Class Teaching,” 
Eldredge & Bro. ; “Oae Thousand Ways of One Thou- 
sand Teachers,’ Mason; Physiology and Calisthenies,” 
Bucher; “ Primary Object Lessons,” Calkins; ‘“ Read- 
er’s Hand Book,” Brewer; ‘‘ School Amusements,” Root ; 
‘‘School Management,” Gill; ‘ School Government,” 
Jewell; ‘In the Schoolroom,” Hart; ‘ Schoolroom 
Guide,” De Graff; “Study of Words,” Trench; “ The 
Sentence Method,” Farnham; “Teacher’s Handbook,” 
Lewis; “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” Page ; 
“Teacher’s Manual,” Oreutt ; “ Words, and How to Put 
Them Together,” Ballard. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


OrricEs not Jupic1AL. — The supreme court of Indi- 
ana holds, in the case of Branaman v. Hinkle, recently 
before it, that the offices of county superintendent and 
township trustee are not judicial. But a discretion is 
conferred upon those holding them so far analogous to 
jadicial discretion that they are protected from any claim 
for damages on any mere mistake in judgment. In order 
to charge a liability, it must be averred and proved that 
the official action complained of was taken either wan- 
tonly or maliciously ; that is, from willful and wicked or 
corrupt motives. Where the slander or libel of a teacher 
is charged, whether there is any liability or not depends 
on what was said or written, and the language employed 
must be set forth so that the court may properly judge of 
its sufficiency. 


REASONABLE PUNISHMENT IS NOT ASSAULT AND Bart- 
TERY. — The appellate court of Indiana upholds, in the 
case of Marlsbary v. State, reasonable corporal punish- 
ment, by a teacher, for cause. This was an appeal from 
a conviction of assault and battery. The accused had 
inflicted corporal punishment upon one of his pupils for 
the violation of one of the rules of the school. The rule 
promulgated was a reasonable one, and the offending 
pupil admitted the infraction. Under such circumstances 
this court holds that the teacher had the right to inflict 
punishment if done in a reasonable manner and proper 
spirit. He could only be liable for an assault and bat- 
tery, it holds, in the event that the punishment was 
‘either cruel or excessive, and beyond the bounds of mod- 
eration, considering all the circumstances of the case. 
In addition to the general presumption of innocence, the 
teacher had in his favor the presumption of having done 
his duty. After a careful consideration of the evidence 
in this case, the court declares that it entirely fails to 
overcome ei. her of these presumptions, and reverses the 
trial court. 


Inp1ana Trustees. — Although by the Indiana’ 


statutes, the township trustee of a civil township is ex- 
officio trustee of the school township, the supreme court 
of that state holds, in the case of Sparta School Township 
v. Mendell, recently decided, that the civil township and 
the school township are separate and distinct corporations. 
The only power or authority of either to contract is the 
power conferred by statate. A school township has power 
to employ teachers, and to make valid contracts therefor. 
A civil township has no such power, and any such con- 
tract by a civil township is void. A contract executed 
by one described therein as ‘‘trustee” of a township 
named is prima facie the contract of the civil township 

Bat in such a case it is proper to show by oral testimony, 

and from the subject-matter contracted about, the real 
capacity in which the public officer acted in entering into 

the same, and the contract may be reformed accordingly. 
An incoming trustee cannot ignore the contracts made by 

his township through his predecessor, upon the technical- 
ity that it was defective in form on its face. He is pre- 
sumed to have come into possession and knowledge of all 
the affairs of his school township, arfd sach knowledge, 

once obtained, continues. Trustees, it is further explained, 
may come and go, but the school township goes on 
forever. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


One-half of all the taxes of Kaneas are for school purposes. 


There are fourteen day schools and fifteen mission schools in 
Alaska. 


The first instruction in gymnastics to girls was given as early as 
1855 by Friedrich Bertsch, then teacher of the Cincinnati Turnge- 
meinde, the oldest gymnastic society in this country. 


George Robbins of Frankfort, Ky., secretary of ma-ual arte 
department of the Manual Training Teachers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, is to publish the report of the proceedings of the meeting at 
Drexel Institute last Jaly. Price is to be $1.00. 


One of the most thoroughly helpful reports of the year is that 
just sent out by Superintendent W. S. Sutton of Houston, Texas. 
It is very largely a compilation, but it is a compilation of what is 
being done in the Houston schools and of instruments for accom- 
plishing the desired ends. The selections of questions, of pro- 
grammes for meetings, of leaflets, circular letters, reports, answers, 
suggestions, etc., etc., show more conclusively than any statement 
could possibly show how Superintendent Sutton has made the 
Houston schools one of the strong city systems of the country. 


We present this week the portrait of Dr. W. O. Sproull of Cin- 
cinnati. Professor Sproull is a native of Allegheny, Pa. (1848) ; 
@ graduate of Washington and Jefferson College; a student in the 
universities of Berlin, Jena, and Leipsic. In the two latter univer- 
sities he took the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. In 1880 he became 
professor of Latin in the University of Cincinnati, where he has re- 
mained to the present time. Although tempted to accept more 
lucrative positions in other inetitutions, he has been loyal to the in- 
stitution to which he has already given so much of his professional 
life. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A Harpy NEw YEAR. 


Suppose we think little about number one, 
Suppose we all help some one else to have fun; 
Suppese we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend, 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend ; 
Suppose we laugh with, and not at. other folk, 
And never hurt any one ‘ just for the joke’; 
Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer — 
Tis likely we'll have quitea Happy New Year! 
— St. Nicholas, 


Mrs. Haomphry Ward is said to be the best-paid novelist 
now living. 

Conan Doyle is responsible for the statement that “ The White 
Company ’’ is his beat work. 

Tennyson’s “‘ Idylls of the King’’ is considered the greatest 
epic of the nineteenth century. 

Clement Scott and Sir Edwin Arnold are ‘‘ the two shallowest of 
all shallow writers on Japan.”’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson served as a waiter and as a tutor during 
his college course at Harvard. 


Professor E. W. Clark, author, is making a second tour round 
the world for literary material. 

Radyard Kipling is said to have modeled his style upon that of 
Defoe, of whom he is an ardent admirer. 

A new journal for the study of questions pertaining to Africa is 
published in Berlin under the title Afrika, 

Mr. Loomis Nelson now occupies the editor’s chair of Harper’s 
Weekly, which, since the death of George William Curtis, has been 
vacant. 

The original drawings illustrating “Peter Ibbetson’’ and 
‘* Trilby’’ have been sold by Mr. George du Maurier for fifteen 
hundred pounds — a single purchaser securing them all. 

Henry Morley, LL. D., who recently died on the Isle of Wigh, 
at the age of seventy-two, was not only one of the most noted authors 
and critics of English literature, but was also one of the great 
teachers of England. 


Mr. George Meredith has received from the Pall Mall Magazine 
$50 for every 1,000 words of a novel written for them, said to be the 
highest price ever paid for aserial. It is said that $60 have been 
paid per 1,000 words for short stories. 

‘* People lift their eyebrows,’ says William Morris, the English 
poet, ‘‘over women mastering the higher mathematics; why, it is 
indefinitely more difficult to learn the detaile of good housekeeping. 
Anybody can learn mathematics, but it takes a lot of skill to man- 
age a house well. 

The Author prints a comparative table of the novels published 
darirg the twelve months from September to August in each of the 
last three years. While the total number of novels has increased 
from 403 to 603, it appears that this increase is almost entirely con- 
fined to single volumes, which have multiplied by just fifty per 
cent. 

OF the famous class of 1829 at Harvard College, there are, since 
the death of Dr. Holmes, only four surviving members: Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Cunningham of Newport, R. I., Rev. Samuel May (the 
class secretary) of Leicester, Rev. Samuel F. Smith of Newton, the 
author of ‘* America,’’ and Charles S. Storrow of Boston. 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Qentury, spent Christmas 
evening in the Bowery. Mr. Gilder has been intensely interested 
in the subject of tenement and lodging houses, and his Christmas 
evening investigation was only one of many midnight tours he has 
made with the object of determining by personal observation how 
the poor of the city, the tenement dwellers, the tramps, and the 
homeless are sheltered at night. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Fastes AND Raymes. For beginners. The first 200 
words. By John E Thompson avd Thomas E. Thompson. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. pp. 100. Price, 30 cents. 
Ingenious and delightful; the work of masters in their art. 

Why have we not had this work before? How did they ever hap- 

pen to think of it now? It is as thoroughly a beginner’s book as 

though it dealt with: “I goup.” “Dol go up?” ‘‘I can go 
up.”’? ‘*See me go up”’; or, “I see a cat,’’ “ Do you see a cat ?”” 

** The cat has a bat,"’ and yet it is as much a book of fables and 

rhymes as though it was as stupidly printed as are most of those 

books. It has but two hundred different words. Eleven pages 
are devoted in a highly skillfal way to the teaching of a beginuer 
how to read about the pitcher, boy, bird, owl, tree, c'ow, stones, 
water, etc , and the twelfth launches the child into the story of 

‘© The Crow and the Pitcher.’’ Ther follows the story of “ The 

Fox and the Grapes,’’ ‘‘ The Fox and the Crow,’ ‘ lhe Dog in 

the Manger,”’ Little Robin Red Breast,’ ‘‘The Cat and the 

Birds,’”’ ‘‘ The Dog and the Shadow,” ‘‘ The Dove and the Bee,’’ 

‘© The Man and his Shadow,’ ‘‘ The Lion and the Mouse,’’ ‘‘ The 

Fox and the Lion,’’ ‘‘ The Cat and Mice,’’ ‘‘ The Boys and the 

Frogs,’’ and twelve others. 

The first sentence taught a child is, ‘' I havea pitcher.’”’ On 
the first eleven pages, before the firat atory, ‘‘ The Crow and the 
Pitcher,’’ the child has been taught these words: P.tcher, have, 
see, I, a, is, it, boy, am, the, bird, car, sing, owl, he, not, tree, she, 
little, crow, saw, an, and, water, thirsty, stones, in, could, tried, to, 
with, tip, over, break, get, drcpped, flew, came, are, up. 


PaysioLoay FoR BeGinneRs. By M. Foster and Lewis 
E. Shore. New York: Macmillan & Co. 241 pp. Price, 
715 cents. 

It is needless to say that there are teachers of physiol gy who 
are not wholly pleased with the text-book made with speci: | refer- 
ence to the teaching of temperarce. Such will welcome this emi- 
nently scientific work prepared by the profeseor of physiology in 
the University of Cambridge and the senior demonstrator of phbysi- 
ology in the same institution. 

There is an introdactory chapter giving such chemical facts as 
are requisite to an intelligent study of phytiolcgy. There is also 
an introductory chapter upon oxidation, life, and animals. The 
book is profusely and elegantly illustrated. 


A System or Puystcan Cutture. For Public School 
Work. By Louise Preece, assisted by Louise Gilman Kiehle. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 250 pp. 97 figures. 
182 fall page plates. Price, $2 00. 

Mrs. Preece has had remarkable success io the introduction of 
her system of physical culture into the cities of the West and the 
East, notably in Pennsylvania. She has developed a complete, 
easily understood, every way serviceable system of physical culture 
exercises. She is as nearly a scientific athlete as we have 
among women — a rare embodiment of all the possibilities claimed 
for her system. Wherever she exemplifies the system it is almost 
certain to be used, and heretofore it bas depended almost en- 
tirely upon the personal enthusiasm of those who have taken les- 
sons under her. Rarely can such a personality make itself felt, 
but Mies Kiehle of the University of Minnesota has inter; reted her 
spirit and the artiet has caught enough of the grace to make 
the book promise as great success «8 the author has bad in her per- 
sonal pall 

The general positions and exercises are simple; the arm move- 
ments are graceful; chest and body movements area invigorating ; 
foot mcvements are strengthening ; the chart work is un'que; the 
standing, walking, stepping, and swinging develops physical versa- 
tility, so to speak ; the chorography is as highly specialized as the 
chart movements; the wsthetic ¢xercises are elegant; the panto- 
mime is rich; the oratorical gestures are acientifically « fective. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF Enatutsa Ficrron. 
By William Edward Simons. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 240 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It it interestin x to see what a revolution of the public conscience, 
or reorganization thereof, there has been within a quarter of a 
century, even regarding the novel. Fiction, with the exception of 
a few classics, was almost as comp'etely tabooed by the pulpit and 
the homes of active Christians as were cards, dar cing, and the theatre. 
All this has changed, and the novel, the really good novel, is ac- 
cepted as a work of art, second only to a few great masterpieces 
in poetry. The introduction and the essay features of this work 
are really of great value. These occupy eighty pages. The 150 
pages of selections from the unusual novels in the chronological 
path are exceptionally good. and yet the author’s own work is the 
real charm of the book. Of course, he would not have given us 
these but for the other, and they would not mean the same as 
they do with the selections. No lover of fiction can + fford not to 
read these eighty pages of introduction, narrative, and biography, 
even in these busy days, when one has ten times as much that he 
** must’ read as he can read. There are several helpful addenda 
that are of special va'ue. 


A CompererR oF THE Grounp. A Novel. By Con- 
stance Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. Paper. 302 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The Franklin Square Library has come to be a well known vis- 
itor to story readers all over our land. The new series reaches, in 
this number, 752. 

No. 753 isa novel by Wilfred Woollam, ‘ With the Help of 
the Angels.” 


Documents To THE 
American History Lesfiete, No. 17. New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. 20 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

The documents which Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
has printed in this number of the American History Leaflets have 
the very greatest interest for all students of the h story of the 
United States. Not only do Douglas’ Report and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act reveal some of the moet potent causes of the political 
and social instability which culminated in 1861, but in the “ Ap- 
peal of the Independent Democrats,’’ Senators Chase and Somner 
and Representatives Giddings, Wade, Gerrit Smith, and De Witt 
laid the foundations of the Republican party. 


Tae Power oF THE WILL; or, Success. By H. Ric- 
borongh Sharman. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth. 130 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

It is not often that one who is reading into a multitude of books, 
in which he has personally little interest, while at the eame time he 
has other books awaiting him in which he is deeply interested, is 
captured by one of the books of non interest. Such is the case with 
this book of Mr. Sharman. These chapters were born in speeches 
to workingmen, which accounts largely for their practical nature, 
for their directness, and force. So many people have written upon 


** Success,’’ ‘‘ Getting On in the World,” ‘‘ How to Make It Go,” 
‘* Pluck and Luck,’’ etc., that one thinks he knows what is coming 
when he takes in hand a book like this; but he knows no more 
about it than as though such a book had never been written. It is 
as much a pioneer in ita treatment of the subject as though it was 
also the pioneer in the subject. It is refreshing to find an author 
who can be wholly new in his treatment of a very old subject, — 
indeed the book is every way refreshing. It is fairly exhilarating. 
All honor to its author. 


Mican CcarKk. A tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. By 
A. Conan Doyle. Illustrations by H. M. Paget and H. R 
Miller. Cloth, 216 pp. Longmans, Green, & Co., New York. 
This historic incident is admirably prepared for school use by 

the introduction of numerous illustrations; and placed at the end 

of esch chapter is the pronunciation of the least known words of 
the lesson, with the definitions thereof. 

PortuGaL AND By W. A. Salisbury. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 334 pp. 

Portugal has always had a peculiar interest for Americans, which 
has certainly not abated because of the Columbian year. This 
story of Portugal and its people is one of the best from the stand- 
point of history, literature, and illustration that has appeared. It 
is exhaustive, up-to-date, and thoroughly readable. 


Tue OF ANDREW Fietp. By Everett T. Tom- 
linson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Illustrated. Cloth. 313 
pp. Price, $1 50. 

The “ War of 1812 Series ’’ succeeds in presenting the facts, 
habits, customs, and personalities of that period in a most delight- 
fal vein. This book gives a better idea of that war than is to be 
had in any ordinary essay or history. Professor Tomlinson evi- 
dently knows how to make historical incidents realistic. 
Practican Lessons In PaystcAL MEASUREMENT. By 

Alfred Earle. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 350 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

This is an exhaustive presentation of laboratory courses for thor- 
ough elementary work inecience. The author has bad successful 
€xperience in’ fitting pupils for university work, and this book 
places in the hands of other teachers abundance of material for the 
doing of just as successful work as has been accomplished by Pro- 
feseor Earle. 


In THE Mipst or AtARMs A story. By Robert Barr. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes ;Company. Boston: Damrell 
& Upham. Antique cloth. 275 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

An interesting story printed and bound in most delightful style 
for « ff-hand reading. It makes one wonder why more stories that 
are supposed to be read when we have nothing else to do are not so 
bound that they can be enjoyed. 

PrneLorpe Pric, AND OTHER Stories. By A. G 
Plympton. Illustrated by the author. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. Price, $1.00. 

A quartette of sweet little stories for girls, by the author of 
“ Dear Daughter Dorothy,’’ make up a dainty volume among the 
holiday souvenirs which Roberts Brothers cffer their ycung 
friends. The stories all have a moral, but the author so deli- 
cately refrains from pointing it, that one reads them with a real 
pleasure in the pretty pictures of child life. 


Maynarp’s GerMAN Texts. Nambers 4 and 5. Ed- 
ited by E. J. Morich and R. H. Allfren. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill, & Co. Price, 25 cents each. 

These two little volames, the most recent issues of Maynard’s 
German texts, contain Seidel’s ‘‘ Weibnachten bei Lebenecht B iihn- 
chen’’ and F'scher’s ‘‘ Die Walde:de Glocke.’?’ The JoURNAL 
bas spoke of the excellencies of this series so recently that it only 
remains to repeat that no teacher of elementary German should 
fail to examine these texts. 


UnprRr the title, “The Making of the England of 
Elizabeth,’’? Mr. Allen B. Hinds, B.A., scholar of Christ Church, 
Oxford, discusses in a vivid and interesting manner one of the most 
important periods of English history. The work bas been com- 
piled almost exclusively from original materials and contemporary 
documents, and treats very fully the sutjects of the troubles at 


Frankfort and the French exiles. Published by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 


Cuaries Scorisner’s Sons have collected into an at- 
tractive volame the serial letters of Pomona to her mistress, the 
farmer lady of Radder Grange. These letters narrate the experi- 
ences of Pomona abroad, and it is needless to say that the volame 
will hold a unique place among “‘ Travels,’ since the author is the 
inimitable Frank R. Stockton. ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels,’’ by Frank 
R. Stockton. Price, $2 00. 


Two recent issues in Heath’s always usable modern 
language series are Ha'évy’s ‘‘L’ Abté Constantin,’’ edited by 
De. Thomas Logie, assistant professor of Romance languages in 
Ratgers College, and Pailleron’s ‘‘ Le Monde ci: L’on S’Ennuie,”’ 
edited by Professor A. C. Pendleton of Bethany College, West 
Virginia. Price, 25 cen's each. 


Wittram Brvertey Harison, New York, pub- 
lishes from the pen of H. T. Chandler ‘‘ What Time Is It?”’ 
Price, 30 cents. This isa manual of instruction in teaching and 
reckoning time, long, solar, and standard, with exercies and prob- 
lems for use in schools. It is a masterpiece it the scierca and art 
of teaching time. 


C. W. Barpeen of Syracuse, N. Y., publishes in a 
monograph (price, 25 cents) the ‘' Qaestions and Answers in Draw- 
ing ’’ given at the uniform examinations of the state of New York 
during the past two years. It is a remarkably helpfal work. 


Tue latest addition to Maynard’s English Classic Se- 
ries, number 133, contains a selection cf sixty of the best-known 
and most-often quoted of As0p’s fables. New York: Maynard, 
Merrill, & Co. 64 pp. Price, 12 cents. 


James H. Earze, Boston, publishes so much of the 
Iaternational Congress proceedings as presents the ‘‘ Sanday Prob- 
lem’’ in its present-day arpects, physiological, industrial, social, 
political, and religious. 


Tue International News Company of New York, Lor- 
don, and Leitz‘g, has recently ieeued ‘‘ The Secret of a Letter,’’ 
No. 8 of the Author’s Library, by Gertrude Warden. 290 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s artistic holiday bulletin is 
delizhtfully suggestive of holiday literature. Art and literature 
are united to tempt the book-buyer to ‘‘a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul.’’ 


Orrin Cedesman Stevens writes a “Song of Com- 
panies, and other Poems,’’ which is published by H. C. Cady of 
Holyoke, Mass., in a dainty volume of 110 pages. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, publish in boards, for 
schoclrocm use, in their ‘‘ Classics for Children’’ series, Dickens’ 
‘* A Tale of Two Cities.’’ 447 pp. Price, 70 cents. 


Tue International News Company of New York pnb- 
lishes ‘‘A Perfect Fool,’’ by Florence Warden, as No7 in the 
Author’s Library. 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


oy yO OF OLD GREECE, By Emma M. Firth. Boston: D. C. 
ea 

ELEMENTS OF PuHysics. By S.P. Meads. Price, 72 cents. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Ce. 

THE PLANET EARTH. By Richard A. Gregory. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

BUSINF8SS FoRMS, CUSTOMS, AND ACCOUNTS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. By seymour Eaton. Price, 60 cents. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

THE NATIONAL f£CHOOL LIBRABY OF SONG. (No. 1.) Edited by 
Leo R. Lewis. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

PETIT LIVRE D’INSTRUCTION ET DE DIVERTISSEMENT. Col- 
lected and edited by Miss F. Saw. Price, 25 cents. —FPIsODES FROM 
ANDREAS HCFER. By Otto H< ffmann. edited by O. P. Powell. Price, 
25 cents. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Has Just Published 


The School-Master in Comedy and Satire. 


A companion work to the “ School-Master in Literature.” 


Cloth. Large 12mo. 592 pages. $1.40. 


_ Humorous, satirical, and entertaining extracts from the works of the best authors, presenting a most inter- 
esting phase of the teacher’s life and work. Biographies, and an account of the principal works of each author quoted 


are given. As studiesin pedagogy, there are upwards of thirty pictures of education at different periods. 


Reading 


Circles and Round Tables, besides individual teachers and general readers, will be interested in this new and fascinating book. 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course, 
First Year. 

Tasteful Cloth Binding, Gold Stamp. - - $1.00 

The first book of a new two year course in French in ac- 

cordance with the latest grammatical rules adopted by the French 

Academy. All difficulties explained from the American rather 


than from the French standpoint. Standard methods of teaching 
modified to conform to the demands of educational progress. 


Eaton’s Business Forms, 
Customs and Accounts. For Schools and Colleges. 


Book of Blank Forms. - - - - $1.00 
Exercise Manual to accompany the Forms. - 50 


Practical exercises drawn from actual mercan'ile transactions. 
Facsimiles of all the forms ordinarily used in business. Speci- 
men pages free on request. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
Of Inorganic Substances. As practiced in Georgetown College, D. C. Cloth. Oblong quarto, $1.50. 


Eclectic English Classics 
Now include nineteen volumes of gems of English liter- 
ature. Judicious, helpful notes, good paper, attractive bind- 
ing in boards, low prices. Latest additions are : 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, . $0.20 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, .20 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveler, ° 50 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner, ° ° 30 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
culars, and price-lists free on request. 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, 


Terms for introduction made known on application. 


Other Important New Books. 


Small and Vincent's Introduction to the Study of 


Society, ‘ $1.80 
Peck and Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in Latin 

Prose and Verse, 1.50 
Arrowsmith ard Whicher's First Latin Readings, 125 
Willis’ Practical Flora, ‘ 150 


Butler’s School Fnglish, ‘ 75 
Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene,  .80 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra, ° . ° £0 


Specimen pages, cir- 


Correspondence cordially invited. Address us at our nearest office : 
CHICAGO, 


BOSTON, ATLANTA, or PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Macmillan Company’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FORTHCOMING BOOKS FOR JANUARY, 1895. 


HCONOMIC CLASSICS. 


Edited by Ww. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Economic History in Harvard University, late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


ll 


The first three volumes are designed primarily to. meet the practical needs of classes in universities and colleges 
engaged in the study of the development of modern economic theory. Each is an exact reprint without comment, 
hut with a brief biographical and bibliographical note. The volumes will be uniform except in thickness, bound in 
limp cloth, 12mo, and will sell for 75 cents each. 


TG BE READY EARLY IN JANUARY: 
Select Chapters and Passages from the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’? of Adam Smith, 1776. 


By careful selection and excision, the attempt has been made to present, in a volume of some 280 small and pleasantly- printed pages, the whole 
of Adam Smith’s economic philosophy. The differences between the first edition and the third, the only one into which Adam Smith introduced 
any changes, are clearly indicated. 


The First Six Chapters of ‘‘ The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation” of David Ricardo, 1817. 
These are the chapters in which Ricardo states his general economic theory, which he applies in the rest of his work to various practical questions. 
Much of the argument of the celebrated chapter on Value was rewritten in the third edition of 1817, and there was an important insertion in 
the chapter on Wages. All such changes and additions are here for the first time indicated. 


Parallel Chapters from the First and Second Editions of ‘‘An Essay on the Principle of Population” by 
T. R. Malthus, 1798—1803. the press.) 
That Malthus adopted a very different position in the second edition of his essay has long been recognized by competent critics. But the first 


edition is inaccessible to most readers. The two versions of his teaching are here for the first time printed side by side, so as to facilitate 
comparison. 


By PROFESSOR F. PAULSEN. 


Character and Historical Development of the Universities of Germany. 


__ Translated by EDWARD DELaVAN PeRRY, Professor of Sanskrit in Columbia College. 
With an Introduction by NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia College. 


12mo. $200. 
By J. MARK BAL DW LY, Stuart Professor of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Princeton. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 
Methods and Processes. 8vo. 


By CHARLES BORGEAUD. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and America. 


Translated ty C D. Hazen, Professor of History in Smith College. 
by J. M. VINCENT, Johns Hopkins University. Extra crown, 8vo. 


By HIRAM CORSON, Professor of English Literature in Cornell 


University. 


With an Introduction 


The Aims of Literary Study. 


Uniform in size with Frederic Harrison’s ‘* The Choice of Books,” F. Marion Crawford’s 
“The Novel: What It Is,” etc., etc. 18mo. Gilt top. 75 cents, 


By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
A Text-Book of Physiology. 


Abridged and revised from the author’s larger work published in five 8vo volumes. It will 
be published in one 8vo volume of about 1,000 pages, containiog all the illustrations included in the 
arger work. 


By 4. ESCLANGON, Examiner in the University of London. 
The French Verb Simplified. 


A synthetic method of its conjugation. 8vo. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
Summer Studies of Birds and Books. 
By the author of ‘' Tales of the Birds,” “ A Year with the Birds,” etc. Crown 8vo. 


By the late WMLTER PATER. 
Greek Studies. 
A Series of Essays, arranged for publication by CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 
Alexander III. of Russia. 


A Biography of the late Tsar, including an account of his illness and recent death. By the 
author of “ Prince Bismarck : An Historical Biography.” With photogravure portrait. 12mo. $1.75. 


12mo. $1.75. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. 


By SILVANUS P. THOPIPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.A.S. Price, $1.40. 


12mo. 


A completely revised, greatly enlarged edition; with new matter, amounting to upwards of one hundred pages, which brings his treatment of the 
‘subject more closely in touch with American inventions and discoveries than in any previous edition. 


From the Press Comments on the Earlier Edition: 


“The text-book itself is a model of what an elementary work should be. Each set of phenomena is fully and lucidly described and experimentally illustrated before its theory is touched upon, 
by which method we believe the student’s mind is attracted to his work instead of repelled from it. The explanations are all extremely clear and models of terseness. We do not think that any student 
of moderate intelligence who read this book slowly and with care could fail to understand every word of it, and yet every part of the complex and manifold phenomena of electricity and magnetism 
is treated of in the small volume. The book is not only written throughout in a sound scientific spirit, but it also contains sufficient description of modern practical appliances to make it of value 
to those who wish to get a knowledge of practical electrical work ; and these descriptions are all so connected with the scientific part of the book as to lead the student on to apply scientific and 
accurate methods to his practical studies. In this part of the book we find a good example of the author’s power of terse but clear exposition.”— Zhe Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA BY CHARLES SMITH. 


A very much enlarged edition of the American revision by Irvine SrrincHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of California, con- 
taining chapters on Inequalities ; Limits, Indeterminate Forms ; Exponentials and Logarithms ; Convergency and Divergency of Series ; Indeter- 
minate Coefficients; Permutations and Combinations ; Binomial Theorem; Continued Fractions ; Determinants, Scales of Notation. The book 
covers the requirements for admission to Harvard, Yale, and other colleges of advanced standing. I2mo. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FirtH AvENUE, NEw YORK: 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 16-18: New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents, 
Oneonta. 

January 18: Berkshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield, Mase. 

January 18: Western Massachusetts Academies 
and High Schools Association, Northampton. 
February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 

N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 


ARKANSAS, 

Professor Junius Jordan, who is now state su 
perintendent of Arkansas, led the state ticket in 
the recent election by more than five thousand 
votes. Superintendent Jordan has few equals 


as an educator, either in his state or any other; 
perhaps it is not too much to say that as an orator 
he has no euperior among teachers. We believe 
he will use his great gift for the good of his people ; 
the greatest educational work to be done, at least 
in cue section of the country, is to be done with 
the people who maintain the public schools. We 

- fancy that the elcquent presentation of live educa- 
tional interests ought to be more than welcome to 
our people, so recently surfeited with partisan 
politics. — Texas School Journal. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorado Summer School of Science, Philos- 
ophy, and Languages will hold its third session at 


address was given by F. B. Farbell of Chicago 


University. 

Professor George B. Miller of the chair of 
mathematics in Vincennes University has accepted 
‘a chair in the Lick school of mechanical arts at 
Sav Francisco. Professor Miller will be euc- 
ceeded by Mr. Frank Foster, a graduate of Indi- 
ana University and a former tator in Stanford. 

Professor W. B. Woods, for many years in the 
faculty of the Indiana state normal school, bas 
been appointed to an extension lectureship in Chi- 
cago University. 


IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


The State University at Iowa City bas an en 
ro)lment of over one thousand students. 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper of the West 
Des Moines school and his high-school principal, 
Mr. William Wilcox, were recently complimented 
by their school board by an increase in salary to 
$3,000 and $2,000 respectively. 

President H. H. Seerley of the state normal 
school is doing a good work at Cedar Falls. The 
enrollment is near 700 students. 

One of the professional excitements jast now is 
the salary discussion and investigation, by which 
it appears that a first-class barber in a first-class 
city of the atate receives $198.56 more pay than 
the average first-grade teacher, and yet no tea her 
has as yet announced her purpose to become a 
barber. 

Superintendent George I. Miller of Boone, and 
his teachers, made a trip recently, in chartered 
cars, to Minneapolis and St. Paul and spent two 


days in visitation of echoole. 


WALTER BAKER 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


AND CHOCOLATES 


«=. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
‘S20 . lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
SS used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pureand soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The new engineering hall of the State University 
is 200 feet front with two wings of 76 fret depth, 
while the central part extends back 170 feet. It 
is four stories in height and cost $160,000. It is 
the largest and best equipped of any building in 
the country used exclusively for engineering 
purposes. 


KANSAS. 
The state board of education recently issued 


NEW NORMAL SCHOOL, PHILADE 


LPHIA. 


Colorado Springs, July 5 to August 4, with Edwin 
G. Dexter, Colorado Springs, as director. 

In response to many calls within and without 
the state of Colorado for musica! education, in con- 
nection with courses of study « ffered in Colorado 
College and Cutler Academy, it has been decided 
by the trustees of these institu'ions to open a de- 
partment of music, The d partment is now ready 
to begin wo k. 

Alameda has been having a bit of excitement 
over the anti-tobacco crusade in the public schools. 
The board of education granted permission to the 
cfficers of the W. C. T. U. to circulate anti- 
cigarette literature. Complaint was made that 
the literature circulated by them contained ma- 
terial which was not necessary to the reform in 
question, and objected especially to the extensive 
treatment of the use of snuff by women in France, 
ete., styling enuff-takers as ‘‘ diggers,’’ who, with 
a horn or spoon, deposited the abominable at: ff in- 
side the lower lip and passed it around the mouth. 
It also objects to the statement that tobacco 
using is a habit that leads to idleness. ‘ Let no 
one imagine that he can become wealthy, distin- 
guished, or renowned while indulging in this ex- 
travagant habit,’’ eto. 

INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 


The new high-school building at Thornton was 
dedicated December 21. Dcdicatory addresses 


were made by Rey. C. N. Sims and Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath. 

The Philological Society of Indiana University 
gave & commemorative exercise in honor of Wil- 
liam Deight Whitney December 19. Local mem- 
bers reviewed bis various works, and the principal 


Principal C. W. Hackler of New Sharon, a 
graduate of Iowa College, Grinnell, ie making a 
name for himself as manager of the schools. 

William Hawley Smith, author of ‘‘ The Evc- 
lution of Dodd,’’ is booked for an evening in each 
of the following towns: Oskaloosa, Marion, Man- 
chester, Anamosa, Cedar Falls, and Waterloo. 
He is fine av a lecturer on ‘‘ The Common People 
and the Common Schools,’’ in recitations, and 
impersonations. 


ILLINOIS. 


_ The following table gives some in‘eresting sta- 
the wonderful growth of the pub: 
ic achools of Chicago : — 


state certificates to the following on their passing 
the examina'ion: James E. Baker, T. D. Ellis 
Lawrence, P. A. Glenn, Joshua Givinn, F. C. 
Jacoby, Addison Ludbum, John Mustard, Mattie 
B. Newell, Jessie A. Reynolds, and George A. 
Schumacher. 


MICHIGAN, 


The following schools are “ approved ’’ secondary 
schoole, and their graduates are admitted to the 


colleges within the state and to the state normal 
school : — 


Adrian, Allegan, Albion, Alpena, Ann Arbor. 


. or expendi- ton Harbor, Belding, Big Rapids, Birmingham 
1840 $2000 oo | Buchanan, Cadillac, Calumet, Caro, Champion, 
1845 1.051 9 2277.53 4413 45 Cassopolis, Charlotte, Cedar Springs, Cheleea, 
1850 1'919 21 6 037 g7 Coldwater, Constantine, Corunna, Decatur, De- 
1855 6 826 42 1562678 16548 18 troit, Dowagiac, Dandee, East Tawae, E.canaba, 
1860 14 199 123 49 612 43 €9.630 53 Eaton Rapids, Evart, Fenton, Fowlerville, Flint, 
1865 29.080 240 131.034 91 176-003-783 Grand Haven, Grand Rapids, Grass Lake, Green- 
1870 38989 537 414 655 70 527'541 60 | ville, Hastings, Hillsdale, Holly, Houghtor, 

'Howell, Hudson, Hancock, Ionia, Ishpemin 

1875 49,121 700 55232737 662093 47 


1880 59,562 898 583 03700 1,171 439.16 
1885 79,276 1,296 917,182.79 1.879 160 79 
1890 135,541 2,711 1,467.663.17 3,695 801°57 
1892 157,743 3300 2,555,822.21 4 56? 840 86 
1893 185,000 3,850 2 796.271 15 5,550,000 00 
The salaries in Chicago are almost scandalously 
low. The highest high school salary is $2 800, 
and only three mn in the city attain that figure. 
The highest figure reached by an assistant is 
$2,000. and some of the high school teachers have 
bat $500, and many have but $1,000, or $1,100, 


Iron Mcuatain, Ithaca, Jackson, Jackson (Kast 
Side), Jonesville, Kalamazoo, Kalamszoo Female 
Seminary, Lake Linden, Lansing, Lowell, La- 
peer, Ludington, Manchester, Marine City, 


| Manistee, Mason, Marquette, Marshall, Midland, 
Milford, Monroe, Mt. Clemens, Mt. Pleasant, 
,Maskegon, Negaunee, Niles, Newaygo, North, 


ville, Orchard Lake Military Academy, Oscoda, 
Ond, Owosso, Paw Paw, Petoskey, Plainwell, Ply- 
mouth, Pontiac, Port Haron, Portland, Qaioey, 
Republic, Raisin Valley Seminary, Romeo, Saline- 
Saginaw (E. S.), Saginaw (W. S.), S. Ste. Marie, 


St. Clair, St. Louis, Sturgis, Sand Beach, School- 
craft, South Haven, St. Johns, St. Joseph, 
Traverse City, Tecumseh, Three Rivers, Union 
City, Vassar, West Bay City, Wayne, White 
Pigeon, Wyandotte, Williamston, Ypeilanti. 


NEW YORK. 


Oneonta has an elegant new normal school, and 
at ita dedication there were 1,500 people in at- 
tendance. The building cost a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, and is one of the beat in the world. 
The principal, James M. Millne, Ph. D, is both 
¢ffisient and popular, the stadents numbering 700. 
President A. S. Draper of the University of LIl- 
linois came on to the dedication. There was 
a distinguished body of educators in attendance. 

For the convenience of those who have an op- 
portanity to vieit the new teachers’ college at 
Morningside heights, One Hundred and Twentieth 
street, West, we give the route: By Manhattan 
Elevated Railway. —-Sixth-avenue or Niath- 
avenue lines, to One Hundred and Fourth street, 
thence walking one block west and by surface car 
to One Hundred and Twentieth street; or, to One 
Hundred and Twenty: fifth-street station, walking 
or riding west to Amsterdam avenue, and thence 
south to One Hundred and Twentieth street. 
East Side lines to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, thence by cable cars to Amsterdam avenue. 
By Sarface Cars. — Broadway cable road, chang- 
ing to the boulevard cars at Forty-second street, 
thence direct to One Hundred and Twentieth 
street ; Sixth-avenue and Amsterdam-avenue lines 
direct to One Hundred and Twentieth street ; 
Madison-avenue line, by transfer acroes Central 
park, walking one block west, and thence by 
Amsterdam-avenue line. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The women’s school committee of East Orange, 
a board of ladies from the several wards of the 
township appointed to visit the schools, gave a 
pleasant reception last week to the board of eda- 
tion and teachers of the several echools in town. 

Superintendent W L. R. Haven of Morristown 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of hia con- 
nection with the schools of that city on December 
17. By order of the board of education the 
echoola were closed for the day, and in the even- 
ing @ reception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Haven, 
which was largely attended. Several congratu- 
latory epeeches were made and Mr. Haven was 
presented with a hacdeome gold watch and chain 
and a puree of $500. 


WISCONSIN, 


Hon. J. Q. Emery, the newly elected state 
superintendent, is a native of the estate, baving 
been a principal, county superintendent, and 
president of a state normal echcol. He was prin- 
cipal at Fort Anderson, and has been president of 
the River Falls normal echool — successful every- 
where. 

The state superintendent’s ealary in the past 
has been bat $1,200. This limitation is now re- 
moved. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The town of Calcutta has an Albert Marble in 
the teachers’ profession. He is not the Albert P. 
Marble of Worcetter-Omaha, bat he is making 
an impression as an educational speaker. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


It is universally conceded that there has never 
been such widespread interest in education as at 
the present time. The legislature is supposed 
to ba the most educationally progressive in the bis- 
tory of the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A contract has been made for a new anditoriam 
for the Martha's Vineyard summer school, to ceat 


600. 

Radcliffe has abont 275 students this year, 
which, with superior sch>larship required for ad- 
mission, is highly satisfactory. 

The Mount Holyoke Alam12 Association has 
twenty-one branches. The good women who 
belong to them and who love the old seminary 
have determined that it shall be continued for all 
time. They have, therefore, determined to raise 
for it an endowment fund of $750,000. The pros- 
pects for obtaining the fund are very good. The 
Boston association expects to get $100,000, 


Wy Primary Teacher, to beain September, 
Salary, $800. ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 14t 


WANTED: A young lady of cultivation and natural 
qualifications for such work, to assist in entertainin 
« few invalid ladies in a physician’s household. Mus 
be thoroughly proficient at the piano. Previous expe- 
rience not essential. No menial services, housekeep- 
ing, or nurse’s duties req ired,as such work is already 
provided for. Compensation $25 a month and a com- 
fortable home. Highest qualifications and references 
indispensable, as well as full particulars concerning 
applicant. Nameand age must be stated. Address 
P. O. Box 2924, Boston, Mass. 11-2t 


ESIRING to enlarge and improve the 
Clara Conway Institute, not only that its 


opportunities may be extended, but that 
it may be in a very large sense a profitable finan. 
cial enterprise, I invite correspondence with a 
view to partnership. Address 
Miss CLARA CONWAY, 
23 4t MeEmMruis, TENN. 


HKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of Ten won a victory at the 
meeting of the New England Association of Col- 
legea and Secondary Schools, held in Boston, 
December 29. . 

President L. Clark Seelye of Smith College 
presided, and the discussion of the resolutions was 
opened by Dr. John Teilow, head master of the 
girls’ high echool, and was continued by Mr. E. J. 
Goodwin of the Newton high school, Mr. A. 
L. Goodrich of the Salem high echool, Mr. James 
Jenkins of the Worcester English high school, 
and Mr. James B. Taylor of the Berkeley ect ool. 

AJthough the voting was unanimous, the endorse- 
ment was limited regarding the committee’s recom- 
mendations as to the curricalums of secondary 
schools of this country. The resolutions are 
inclined toward a ‘‘closer articulation than now 
exists between the secondary and the higher inati- 
tutions of this country.”’ 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We sre informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wante one or two newspaper correspond- 
enta in this county. The work is light and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and come of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Press Association, 
Chicago, Ill. w 


A table of preparatory courses, which was 
originated by the Committee of Ten, was a prom- 
inent feature of the resolutions. 

There were four of these courses, any one of 
which (except, possibly, one without any Latin), 
was proposed as suitable for preparing pupils for 
college. The four were entitled the ‘‘classical,’’ 
‘* Latin-scientific,’’ ‘‘ modern languages,” and 
‘* English’ courses respectively. The first only 
incladed Greek, the first three Latin (optional in 
the third, however), and all one or more modern 
languages besides English. 

Jast before the close of the meeting objections 
were presented by Professor M. H. Morgan that 
a classical course should include only two years of 
Greek, as recommended. 

Mr. Tetlow had been conducting the case for the 


How's Tuis! 


We offer One Handred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & ©O, Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe bim perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Draggists, Toledo,O. 
WALLING. KINNAN & MARTIN, WholeealeDrug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actirg 
directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 
system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug 
gists. Testimonials free. w 


Committee of Ten, but Precident Eliot, another 
member of that committee, was present and said 
that the objection of the classical department to 
the committee’s programme was an example of the 
truth of the saying, that whom the rods would 
destroy they first made mad. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee were calculated to prolong 
the existence of Greek in the secondary schools. 

He then cffered an amendment to the resolve 
before the meeting, which, instead of adopting the 
exact echedules of the Committee of Ten, recom. 
mended that all studies included by the committee 
and studied in the manner recommended by it 
should eount for admission to the colleges. Mr. 
Tetlow accepted this amendment, and the resolu- 
tions were immediately carried. 


You cannot get Fine Stationery in 
the COUNTRY, nor in some LARGE TOWNS. Send 
$1.00 for box containing 125 Sheets of Paper 
and 125 Envelopes to match. Octavo size. 
Smooth or Antique finish, on thin Bord. This 
pack ge retails for $1.50. Commercial 
Envelopes, Letter Heads, Bill Heads, etc., 
furnished. Send for sample book of Typewriter 
Papers. Miss C: E. BuRLEIGH, 14 Summer St, 
Newport, R. I. 2 


A WONDERFUL COLLECTION. 


For many years the wild flowers of North Amer- 
ica have been closely studied by hundreds of keen- 
eyed botanists. Bit by bit nature had revesled ter 
wonderfal self to them, and although even yet scores 
of beautiful flow. rs await the discoverer, itis now 
the great privilege of the rest of mankind to make 
themselves masters of a vast and varied store of 
information concerning the wild fliwers of this 
continent. The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will 
give in ita Wild Flower series, to be had with the 
Wild Flover coupons, euch a collection of the 
Wild Flowers of America as will am:z» even the 
knowing ones. 


THE Union SCHOOL BUREAU bas been con- 
solidated with the Fuk Teachers’ Agencies, and 
Mesers. Kerr & Huyssoon, the former proprietors, 
will hereafter be aseociated with Mr. H. E Crocker 
and Mr. W.O Pratt in the maneg: ment of the 
Fick Agency atthe New York cffie, 70 Fifth 
avenue, 


— Nothing needs reformitg so much as other 
people’s habits. 


WASHINGTON ano LINCOLN. 


There is no better way of teaching the children in our public scho 1s the principles of patriot- 
ism than to keep constantly before them the pictures of such mea as Washington and Lincoln. 
The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington 1s one of our national treasures. 


A reproduction of 


MERICA 


The JouRNAL or Epvucation has secured for its readers the most popular production that 
has yet been off-red to the te.chers and pupils of this country. 

Wild Fiowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. Each 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 
meadows, hillsides, and forests of our country. The entire work contains $20 of these fine color 
plates. Opposite each plate is a full description «f the flower, with its popular and botanical 
names, Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. It 
is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly $260,000. It can now be had of 
us at a merely nominal price. 


OUR OFFERS. 


1. FoR Two (2) NEw subscribers to the JouURNAL oF EDUCATION at $2 50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a compl+te set of WiLp FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $270 

2. ONE NEW eubscriber to the JoURNAL OF EpUCATION and‘$1 00 additional will secure a 
complete setof WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 

In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. S. Commission of Education. 
‘“‘T have examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collected and edited by Mr.G. H Buek. 
pesned in parts. * * The illastrations show the coloring. shape. and siz3 of the flowers as they grow- 
othing that bas come under my notice is to be compared with this publication for the purpose of educat, 
ing the people in a knowledge of botauy. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 
every family in the country, and at least every school will place a set of these illustrations in its reference 
library. Very sincerely, W. T. HARRIS. 


WILD FLOWE 


ame. 


Z 


Address 


this por:rait has been brought out by A. W. Elson & Co., which bas gained the praise of the most 
impo tant critics and educators in the country. An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham 
Lincoln has been produced by the same firm. These prints are known as the Public Scho: 1 Edition. 
They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy plate paper; siz*, 24 x 38 inches. Price, $5 00, 
by express, prepaid. ‘ 

Last year the “Sons of the American Revolution” pre-ented every Public School of Boston 
with ajWashington Portrait framed in quartered oak. The ‘Sons of the Revolution” are preparing 
to present every Public School of New York city with the same. Other large and small cities, 
besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing for the same event. 

On receipt of 25 cents, we will send to any one wishing to inaugurate a celebration in 
his school, a book containing ‘“ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday,” and 100 Washington Certifi- 
cates with which the school children can easily raise the money for purchasing a Portrait. 


The District School Edition. 

In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may pos- 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22 x 28 inches ; price, 
$1.00 per copy by mail, postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. We have made a contract with the publishers 
which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers : 


No. 1. For one new annual subscription to; No. 8. One new subscription to the Pournal 
the Journal of Education (price $2.50) we willsend | of Education, and 50 cents additional, will also 
a portrait of Washington or Lincoln (District | secure both portraits. 

School Edition) absolutely free. No 4. For $1.50 we will send to any address 

No, 2. ‘Two new annual subscriptions to the | the Journal of Education for five months and your 
journal of Education will secure both portraits | choice of one of these portraits. 


free. 
Please note that the above offers apply only to the District School Edition. 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Great 


EA DRADLE Y 


Educational and Library 


Atlas the World 


Is NOW COMPLETE. 
Parts 1 to 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery. 


A Boston grammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas 
exclaimed, “You ought to sell a million copies.” 
if you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms. 


We print below a coupon, Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 
number on your coupon. 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Lever order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


I | 2 3 || 4 
THIS COUPON, THIS COUPON, THIS COUPON, | THIS COUPON, 
with with with with 
15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 
sentitousentitles | sent to us entitles senttousentitles §$senttousentitles 
the sender to the sender to | the sender to the sender to 


part 2 of the | _ part 3 of the 
WILD FLOWERS WILD FLOWERS 
| OF AMERIUA. OF AMERICA, 
| | 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


part 1 of the } 
WILD FLOWERS | 


OF AMERICA 


part 4 of the 
| WILD FLOWERS 
OF AMERICA, 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


wit 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Blood Diseases 


= 


such as Scrofula and Anemia, Skin Eruptions and Pale or 
Sallow Complexions, are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


the Cream of 


TRADE MARK. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. FREE. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


All druggists. 


Cod-liver Oil. No otherrem- 


edy so quickly and effectively enriches and 
purifies the blood and gives nourishment 
to the whole system. It is pleasant to take 
and easy on the stomach. 

Thin, Emaciated Persons and all 
suffering from Wasting Diseases are re- 
stored to health by Scott’s Emulsion. 

Be sure you get the bottle with our 
trade-mark on it, Refuse cheap substitutes! 


50 cents and $1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 12.] 


OHIO, 


The State Examiners’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting, December 26-27, and discussed the 
following questions : — 


Uniform examinations questions prepared by the 
stete board. 

State school books. 

Results under the Workman law. 

Results under the Boxwell law. 

What can examiners do to encourage pupils to 
prepare for examination under the Boxwell law ? 

County or township supervision ? 

How to keep the best talent in the profession ? 

How to induce teachers to be more progressive ? 

How shall we judge applicants by their 
po ty 

hat constitutes a moral character, as contem- 
plated under the law? How determined ? 

To what extent do those traite of character which 
are favorable to good scholarship and those which 
make good teachers coincide ? 

What should an applicant for a primary certifi- 
cate know ? 

Would it not be well to have a list of questions 
formulated as a precedent for this primary work ? 

Who is responsible for the continued employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers ? 

Would it not be better to have only three exam- 
inations each year? How lessen the number of 
examinations held ia the year without impairing 
their efficiency ? 

What is gained by disqualification of examiners 
as institute iustructors in their own counties ? 

If it is good policy to forbid county examiners 
to do institute work in their own counties, why i® 
it not good policy to forbid state examiners to do 
such work in the state ? 

Should county examiners hola life certificates 
= the state board? Why ? 

ay examinations properly take a wider ran 
than the text- books? wa 

To what extent are county examiners responsible 
for the advancement of the country schools ? 

Shoald the appointment of examiners be sabjact 
to the approval of the state commissioner of schools? 

Why not have a law reqairing proper qualifi- 
cations of those who serve on boards of edacation ? 


Should the use of tobacco disqualify an applicant: 


for a certificate ? 

Should teachera be examined in applied pey- 
chology ? 

Should boards of examiners establish a course 
of reading as a partial teat to be used in exam- 
inations ? 

Should county teachers’ associations be allowed 
by law to hold cormal training schools instead of 
the so-called institutes ? 

To what extent should the certificate in one 
county be recognized as evidence of fitness by 
boards in other counties ? 

Should the clause of the law that permits town- 
ship boards of edacation to pay the tuition of suc- 
ces fal applicants under the Boxwell law be made 
mandatory ? 

What do you require for graduation under the 
B xwell law ? 

What interest do ¢xaminers take in county in- 
stitutes ? 

How examine in reading and literature ? 

The conditions or requirements for a professional 
certificate. 


Should not the power, granted by law, for ro- 
newing certificates without examination of the 
holder be increased ? 

Should not professional training be among the 
qualifications required of candidates for any grade 
of certificate ? 

Ohio should have a state normal school. 

Can teaching be made a profession under the 
present method of county examinations ? 

Has not the expense of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Boxwell law exceeded the profits ? 

The Workman law is said to have reduced the 
wages of teachers in many counties. Is the state: 
ment correct? If so, what is the remedy ? 

Should an examination in music be required of 
the regular teachers in schools where a supervisor 
of music is employed ? 

How much credit should be given college and 
high school diplomas ? 

What kind of certificates should be renewable ? 

Should the superintendent always be a member 
of the city examining board ? 

Should teachers in actual service be permitted 
to take part of the work at one examination and 
the remainder at the succeeding one ? 

When county boards examine applicants in 
higher branches, do they charge extra fees ? Upon 
what grade of certificates may the higher branches 
be added ? 

Are grades added for special higher branches 
good for a longer period than that for which the 
certificate was originally granted ? 

Should aix and forty-eight month certificates be 
granted ? 

Should fees for preparing lists, holding exam- 
inations, and examining manuscripte of applicants 
be regulated by law ? 

Should persons, having had two years’ experi- 
ence as teachers, bat not within five years, be pro- 
hibited from holding the position of school ex- 
aminer ? 

Should county examiners isaue certificates valid 
for ten years ? 

Elements of a good examination. 

The Green county bi-monthly meetings at Xenia 
are of great value this year. The second was held 
D.zcember 15, with a lecture by J. J. Burns of 
Canton; address by B. W. Wilkinson, of Lin- 
wood; and papers by E. E. Hubble of Zimmer- 
man, and concentration by A. W. Bailey of Xenia. 


| Superintendent J. J. Burns of Canton has his 


popular lecture, ‘‘ John Docet, Schoolmaster,’’ in 
hand finely thia season. It is a great success. 


MACMILLAN & Co , New York, have published 
a work by Dr. Ernat Haeckel, on the subject of 
** Moniem”’ as a connecting link between religion 
and acience. They have also ready a new volume 
of poems by Mr. William Watson of great interest, 


containing among others, the verses recently pub- 


lished by him in the leading English papere. 


| They will issue immediately a little book by Mr, 
| William Potts filled with delightfol talks con 


nected with persons, places, and things, but more 
especially with nature in all her changing moods. 
They have also ready a most interesting aud 


\timely book, ** The Life of Alexander III. of 


Russia,’ written by Charles Gowe, the author 
of ‘*The Life of Bismarck.’’ It gives some 
account of the predecessor of the late Czar, 
and is brought down to date. This firm have in 


| press also a most valuable and interesting work 


Amendments to the forms for the quarterly and on meteorology, entitled ‘‘ Weather and Flood 


annual reports. 

How can the appointment of county examiners 
be freed from political influence ? 

How make the five-year certificate professional ? 

How exercise effectively the power to supervise 
and direct the county’s educational forces, without 
violating the reasonable limite of our office ? 

Is the so called “primary certificate” a frand 
and aenare? Should it be granted to an appli- 
cant not qualified to pase satisfactory examination 
in the common branches ? 

Should certificates contain grades expressed by 
per cent. method ? 

«at not examinations of teachers be mainly 


| Forecasting Methods,’’ fully iilastrated by maps 


and diagrams by Mr. Thomas Rassell of the 


United States Engineer Office, Michigan. They 


have arranged to issue a translation of Professor 
Ratzel’s Véikerkunde. Although it appeals eepe- 
cially to students of ethnography and anthro- 
| pology, the work is said to be one of general in- 
terest, and to have been widely appreciated in 
Germany. The translator will be Mr. A. J. Bat- 
ler, and a preface will be contributed by Dr. E. B. 
| Tyler. There will be, as in the original, many 
illustrations. The book will be in three volumes, 
resembling in size and form those of the illustrated 
edition of Green’s ‘‘ Short History.” Send for 
their catalogue. 


THE MAGAZINES: 


—The Popular Science Monthly for January is 
as valuable as ever. It never flags in giving tothe 
general public the new and broader views of nature, 
including man, that scientifis investigators are 
opening up. In the leading article many of the 
wonders that astronomers have discovered are 
brought within the view of amateurs with «mall 
telescopes. It is the second paper, iliuatrated with 
star-maps, by Garrett P. Servies, under the title, 
‘* Pleasures of the Telescope.’’ In ‘’ Twenty-five 
Years of Preventive Medicine’ a history of sani- 
tation in this country is given by Mrs. H. M. 
Piunkett. ‘‘ Ethics in Natural Law’? is the title 
of an essay in which Dr. Lews G Janes criticises 
the famous Romanes lecture by Professor Huxley. 
Colonel A. B. Kilia’ paper, the Origio of 
Weeks and Sabbaths,’’ shows that while weeks of 
various lengths have existed among different peo- 
plee, they have all been intended as eubdivisions of 
the lunar month. Under the title ‘‘ Two Lung- 
Tests,’ De. F. L. Oswald shows how costly apes 
are killed in menageries by lack of fresh air. Pro- 
fessor James Sully takes up in his “Studies of 
Childhood ”’ the idea of self, of the past, of God, 
and others that youog philosophers puzzle over. 
H. C. B. Cowell writes on *‘ School Ethics.”” The 
methods employed in ‘‘ The Barometric Measur- 
ment of Heights’’ are described by J. E'lard 
Gore. §S.8. Buckman finds in ‘* Babiesand Mon- 
keys’’ subjects for many comparisons. Under 
the title, ** Aaimal Tinctumutanta,’’ the changing 
of color by animals is discussed by Dr. James 
Weir, Jr. Anivstance of manicipal pa:simony is 
given by G. H. Knight under the head of ‘ School- 
room Ventilation as an Investment.’ Kdward 
Strasburger discusses ‘* Correlation of Factors in 
Organic Growth’’; and there are a sketch and 
portrait of Professor Denison Olmsted, whose 
natural philosophy and astronomy have been 
known to two generations. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a 
year. 


— The historic landmarks of London furnish 
the aubject for an entertaining and instructive 
article, the opening one in the January icsue of 
the Chautauguan. This number has several articles 


of interest and permanent value. The following 
is a partial table of contents: ‘' Christianity and 
English Institations,’?’ by David H. Wheeler, 
LL.D. ; “ Aspects of Social Life in the Kast Kod 
of London,’’ by Miss S. Moody; *‘ Count Moltke, 
Field Marshal,’’ by Sidney Whitman; ‘‘ The 
World’s D.bt to Chemistry,’’ by Professor H. B. 
Cornwall, Ph.D.; ‘‘Scott’s ‘Monastery,’’’ by 
Professor R. G. Moulton, Ph.D.; ‘*Great City 
Railroads,’ by Robert I. Sloan, C.E.; ‘* Evelyn 
Moore’s Poet,’’ a story, concladed, by Grant 
Allen ; ‘‘ Famous Revivalists of the United States,’’ 
by S. Parkes Cadman; ‘‘ [he Triumph of Japan,’’ 
by Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘‘ The New Year Coming,’’ 
a hymn, words by J. Edmund V. Cooke, music by 
Frederick A. Williams; ‘* Luxury, a Social Study,’’ 
by M. Panal Leroy-Beaulieu; ‘* White Hasbands 
and Indian Wives,’’ by Kate Carnas; *‘ The Story 
of an Ugly Girl,’’ by Mise E. F. Andrews; ‘‘Snow- 
flakes-and Snowfalls,’’ by Reinhard E. Pelermann ; 
Sensible View of Matrimoniel Kngage- 
ments,’ by Lucy Barnard Cope. The Editor’s 
Oaclook treats of ‘‘ Political and Religious Reform 
in Cities’; Professor Herbert Tuitle’’; 
** Woman’s Genius in Letter Writing.’’ The de- 
partment of Carrent History and Opinion deals with 
around dozen of important current eventsa. The 
C. L. 8. C. and book departments have their usual 
amount of space. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. 
Fiood, editor and proprietor. $2.00 a year. 


— The mid-winter number of the Po.itical Sci- 
ence Quarterly is especially valuable on account of 
the extended discussion by Professors Taussig of 
Harvard, and Seligman of Columbia, of the tariff 


of 1894, and of the income tax. The very fact 
that these two men have prepared these papers for 
this number of the Quarter/y is perhaps the best 
evidence that could be addaced to prove that they 
are the acknowledged masters of these two phases 
of government in this couptry. The otter paper 
of peculiar vaine aad interest just now is by Pro- 
fessor Vauthier of the University of Brussels, and 
presents a most satisfactory account of the recent 
revision of the Belgium constitution. Dr. S. B. 
Weeks has an article on ‘' Negro Suffrage in the 
South,’’ for the discussion of which his knowledge 
of the subject and bis historical training admirably 
fit him. Professor Mayo Smith completes in this 
number hie analysis of the assimilation of 1.ation- 
alities in the United States. There is the usual 
array of book notices and an extended record of 
political events by Professor Danning. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. The Political Science Quarterly. 
Yearly subscription, #3 00. 


— Each new number of the New World brings 
fresh evidence of the great and significant unset” 
tling which is so characteristic of the religious 
spirit during these closing years of the century. 


The uncertainty may perhaps be only the prepara- 
tory stage through which we must go before it 
will be possible to find out where the new starting 
point is to be, that from which the historian of the 
future will survey all the religious controversies, 
and bitterness, and scandals of this nineteenth cen- 
tury as part of one of the greatest movements in 
all the history of human thought. The subject is 
one about which we ought to be permitted to be a 
trifle conceited, because men always have been in 


Mrs. WILLIAM ROBERTS, Bridgeport, N. Y., 
writes: “If I had not taken your Medi- 
cine, I would not be here now. The doctors 
did me no good, I was just a mere skele- 

ton, could not eat, I 
would have awful pain 
in my stomach— in 
= my side, bowels and 
chest; soreness in my 
back and womb; was 
nervous, and 
could not sleep. 

Atter I took your 
‘Favorite Prescri 
tion,’ and ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’ I com- 
menced to improve. 
In two weeks could 


could eat—did not 
-have any more pain in 
my stomach—threw 
away my morphine 


Mrs. ROBER' 
wders. When I first commenced tohieg 
he medicine it made me feel worse. I was 
hoarse, could not speak aloud for three days; 
as I got better - p~-y and bad feelings lett 


me and I could 4 good; my nerves got 
better. Before I took your medicine I kept 
my bed four months—got worse all the while. 
I am now quite fleshy and can work all day.” 


WHY NOT YOU ? 


asianism ; or President Andrews proves that science 
isa natural ally of religion ; or George Batchelor at- 
tacks the mimicry of heredity; or Samuel R Cal- 
thorp shows why he believes that there is but 
* One Lord and His Name Oae’’; or De. Robin- 
son writes on the gospel according to Peter, — the 
result is always the same. Those who are in aa- 
thority cannot now burn those whom they disagree 
with, with the inevitable attendant fixing of their 
own creed. The result is that no one seems very 
sure, except in public, of his own belief and every- 
one app2ars very uvcertain in regard to his rela- 
tion with his fellow believers in the eternal good- 
ness. The New World, quarterly. Boston: 
aoe Miffin, & Co. early subscription, 


— The New Year’s number of the Magazine of 
Art, January, 1895, has a charming frontispiece, 
an etching, ‘‘Autumn Leaves,’’ by Millais. The 
articles are beautifully illustrated as follows: 


** Private Picture Collections in Glasgow and West 
of Scotland,’’ Mr. A. J. Kirkpatriek’s collection, 
by Robert Walker, with eight illustrations; ‘‘Art 
in the Theatre; Art in the Ballet,’’ in two parts, 
part II., by C. Wilhelm, with four illustrations by 
the anthor; ‘* Recent Illustrated Volumes,’’ with 
three illustrations: ‘' Forget Not Yet,’’ poem by 
Sir Themas Wyat, illustrated by Panl Hardy; 
‘*Thomas Hope McLachlan,’’ by Selwyn Image, 
with a portrait of Mr. McLachlan, and six illustra- 
tions of his works; ‘‘ English ‘Arts and Crafts’ 
from a Frenchman’s Point of View,’’ in two parts, 
part II., by Victor Champiez, with seven illustra- 
tions; ‘* Sculpture of the Year,’’ by Claude Phil- 
lips, with nine illustrations; ‘*‘Munich as an Art 
Centre,’ by M. H. Spielmann, with a headpiece 
by J. Walter West; ‘‘ The Chronicle of Art,’’ 
with eight illustrations. The full-page illustra- 
tions are, ‘‘ Study for Cariolanus,’’ by Sir J. D. 
Lin; and ‘‘ Sergeant Tanviray,’’ by Paul Grolleron 
Dorm. The Magazine of Art more completely 
satisfies the public need and more nearly reaches 
the publishers ideal than ever, and at the same 
time retains its position as the most widely circu- 
lated art magezine inthe world. The price of the 
Magazine of Art will remain at 35 cents monthly, 
or $3.50 per year. New York: Cassell & Co. 


—The Journal of Political Economy for De- 
cember has very sble papers on ‘‘Siate Railways 
in Australia,” by William Hill; on ‘‘ Nature of 


Sociology,’’ by Bernard Moses; on ‘* Adequacy of 
the Cuetoms-Revenue System,’’ by Robert F. 
| Hoxie; aod ‘State Aid to Railroads in Missouri,’’ 
by John Wilson Million. J. Lawrence Laughlin 
has notes on ‘‘ Condition of the British Agricultural 
Laborer,’’ and on ‘‘ The Baltimore Plan of Bank 
Issues.’? The Book Review is valuable, relating 
to the literature on political economy, insurance, 
transportation, etc. In an appendix are tables 
relating to customs3-revenue of the United States 
and the railroads of Missouri. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 75 cents. Chicago: University 
of Chic: go Press. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for January; terms, $1.00. 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company: 

Outing for January; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 5th avenue. 

St. Nicholas for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Popular Science Monthly for January; terms, 
$5.00 a year, New York: D. Appleton & 

The Quiver for January; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: fhe Casseli Publishing Company. 

The Chautauquan for January; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Meadvilie, Pa,: Dr. T. L. Flood. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 

w 


the past. Whether Rev. Mr. Beach sets forth | Ind. 


some questions in religion now pressing; or Rey. 
C. E. St. John describes the Unitarian’s gospel ; or 


Dr. Paine tries to throw some new light on Athan- 


— 


Wwe CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
please mention this Journal. 


wal ibout the house— 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 

Stories of Old Greece - - Frith. D C. Seath & Co., Boston. 
Elements of Physics - - - . - Woods. Silver, Burdett, & Co.. Boston. 72 
The Planet Earth - - - Gregory. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 
Business Forms, Customs, and Accounts for 

hools and Colleges - - - - Eaton. American Book Co., N. Y. 60 
The National Scho) Library of Song” - - Lewis Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Story of a Latin Kingdom oi Jerusalem ° Archer, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1 50 
Joint Metallism - - Stokes. “ “ “ 1 00 
George Eliot - - Hubbard. “ “ “ 05 
The Growth of Love - x . ° - Bridges Thos. B. Masher, Portland, Me. 1 25 
Popular Astronomy - - - - - Gore. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 4 50 
The Farmer Boy - - é Jobnson 2 50 
Climbing in the Himalayas - - Conway. 10 00 
History of Commonwealth and Protectorate - Gardiner. Longmans. Green, & Co., N. Y. 
Child Life in Art - - Hurll. Joseph Knight Co., Boston. 
Early English Ballads - ° : - Brinsley. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 65 00 
The Birds About Us - - Abbott. 2 00 
The Colonial Library - - - “s 2 50 
History of French Revolution = - - - 3 00 
Famous Leaders Among Men_~ - . - Bolten. T. Y. Crowell & Co , Boston. 1 50 
Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Ediso - ~ na - 2 4 50 
Building of Character. Miller. “ ss “ “ 2 50 
Golden Words of Daily Counsel Smith. 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ALL TEACHERS in the country desiring fine 
stationery ehould send to Miss Burleigh, 14 Summer 
street, Newport, R. I. The samples we have ex- 
amined are excelient and the price is reasonable. 
See advertisement in the JOURNAL of this week. 


TEACHERS and others traveling between Boston 
and New York will find the ‘‘ Air Line Limited”’ 
train leaving New York and New England station 
foot of Sammer street, 3 P. M. daily, a perfect 
traio. Pallman vestibuled from end to end, buf- 
fet smokers, par or cars, coaches and dining car. 

THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or — order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


IN a recent article on Ccffee and Cocoa, the 
eminent German Chemist, Professor Stutzer, 
speaking of the Datch process of preparing 
Cocoa by the addition of potash and of the process 
common in Germany in which ammonia is added, 
says: ‘ The only result of these processes is to 
make the liquid appear turbid to the eye of the 
consumer, without ¢ffzcting a real solution of the 
Cocos substances. This artificial manipnvlation 
for the purpose of so-called solubility is, therefore, 
more or less inspired by deception, and always 
takes place at the cost of purity, pleasant taste, 
useful action, and aromatic flavor. The treat- 
ment of Cocoa by such chemical means is entirely 
objectionable. . . . Cocoa treated with potash or 
ammonia would be entirely unsalable, but for 
the supplementary addition of artificial flavors by 
which a poor substitute for the aroma driven out 
into the air is offered to the consumer. The de- 
licious Breakfast Cocoa made by WALTER BAKER 
& Co., of Dorchester, Mass., is absolutely pure 
and solable. No chemicals, or dyes, or artificial 
fi vores are used in it. 


CATARRH 


DIRECTIONS 
for using 


Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a 
day,after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and 
sal Passages, Aliays Pa'n 

aod Inflammation, Heals 
COLD N H EAD the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 
relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
w ELY BROTHERS, £6 Warren St., New York. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A series of personally conducted excursions to 
Washington, D. C., during the season of 1894-95, 
designed particularly to accommodate the peop!e 
of New England, will be operated over the Royal 
Blue Line. These excursions will cover a period 
of seven days and the rate of $23.00 from Boston 
will include fare for the round trip, hotel! accom- 
modations in Washington, transfers, and all neces- 
sary expenses. The next excursion will leave Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, January 23, and other dates wi!l 
be announced later. For information, tickets, and 
circalars, call on or address A. J. Simons, New 
England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington street, 
Boston. 2-3¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A deep mystery of life is why one can’t find 
a comfortable position when he goes to bed, or 
one that isn’t comfortable when he is wanted to 
get up.— Puck. 


ARE YOU EVER ANNOYED 


by a buzzing or roaring sound in your head ? 
ave you difficulty in hearing distinctly ? Are 
you troubled with a continual dropping of mucus, 
irritating the throat and causing you to cough ? 
Is your breath unpleaesantly sff.cted ard acsom- 
panied with bad taste? Is your hearing less 
acute ? If so, you have catarrb and should at once 
procure a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm, the] best 
— remedy. The Balm will give instant re- 


—Mostly the Latter.—Some people follow their 
hearts, others their minds, and the rest their noses. 
=Galveston News. 


—Training will do much for a man, but it will 
never teach him to look for the towel before his 
eyes are fall of soap.— Puck. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SyRUP”’ has 


soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 

cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 

best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 

teething or other causes, and is for sale by 

‘or Mcs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 

sents [w 
—Don’t let go your reputation to rise in the 

world; it may come handy for a parachute.— 

Washington Star. 


IuPORTANT.—When visi New York City, 
and stop 


save Baggage Express and ist 
Union Hors, Grane Oen 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
pb better for less money at the Grand Union 


than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


To our Subscribers: 


For the benefit of those who have not yet completed the SropparD ART 
SERIEs, we shall, for a short time only, print the following coupon, which, 
with 10 cents (silver or stamps), will entitle the sender to the part indi- 


cated on the coupon. 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


John 
Send me Part No, 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


60 | to perform and conduct experiments, (3) deft in handling apparatus an 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WO M E N science teachers are rapidly growing in demand. Ten years ago they were looked upon 
askance, but every year the call ha® been more frequent, and for the last three seasons 

we have been unable to furnish all that were wanted of those well qualified. These are the usual require- 
ments: (1) A college graduate, (2) well experienced in laboratory work in Peo and chemistry, and able 
skilled to make slight repairs, 

(4) with knowledge oon of biology to S Cc | EN C E For such qualificatious as these, added to 
give life and character to inorganic work. the usual characteristics of a desirable 
teacher, salaries of $600 to $1,( 00jare, in our experience. a good deal more common than candidates. We have 
had some capital teachers of this type, but we shculd be glad of forty such for the vacancies that come up 


Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


average young college graduate. We want to enroll as many as possible. T E AC H E R S 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
and FOREICN $supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
I want is coming. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
New York.” Ohicago, Ill.” | Toronto, Oa ashington, D. 0. 


this year. The field is more promising and |certain than any other we know which is now open to the 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CO-OPERATIVE 
MIDW INTER We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
factorily located, write for particulars. 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ Schools, and Families 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
New England Bureau of Education, 

This Bureau is the oldest in New Rawgens. and has maps a national reputation. We receive calls fo: 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
ANOTHER CALL. 
conclusively that we are pleased and satisfiea with the others y:u sent us. Alli four 

receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 
isfied with for me, and fillthe name blank, anid J shail then know just the teacher 
. C. CUNDALL, M D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 
Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
regtster 
services rendered. and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
w 
4 Pi. | 70 Fifth Ave., Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church 8t., | 190% Bo.Bpring | wont 12th 8t., 
ive Association of New England 
he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New Englan 
HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. ‘ 


ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 
VACANCIES. 
AG EN CY Introduces to Colleges 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
Fencheve positions gremetien at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BEACON 


P. I. MERRILL, Mar. { 


‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers In Both Offices. “gy SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


iated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
pecial terms for enrollment tn both. (eow 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Provides schools of all Fwy with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the time to ter. Send stamp for circulars. 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, tom 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers. institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. A local correspondent is wanted in every County in the United States. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased shoud (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. | 


Teachers’ A gencv CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Oldest and best known in U. S. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Established 1855. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Coll > 3 East 14th St., New York. w 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of chalee 


schools ily recommended to parents. 
erences School itions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
ureau BERT Y&RS, Manager 
NRW YORK CITY. ’ HARRISBURG, PA. 


(10th year.) w 

IN AND 

SCHOOL MINH RA LS HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Olassroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Sotence. 
Increase your collection Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Sys your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy 8t., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
eow 


AND SOHERMEEHORN & 00 
SUPPLIES, ) ~ NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
| 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


THE NATIONAL 
School Library of Song 


Epirep sy LEO R. LEWIS 


No. 1.—MINED VOICES IN FOUR PARTS, 


Songs Patriotic, Devotional, Occasional. 
Folksongs of Many Nations. 
For High and Normal Schools, Seminaries, Choral Societies, ete. 
8vo. Boards. 92 pages. Price, for introduction, 50 cents 


NO. 2— MIXED VOICES IN FOUR PARTS. 


Advanced Solfeggios (chiefly with tenor ad. /20.). 
Songs of the Seasons, of Nature, of Home. 
Secular Four-Part Songs. 

8vo. Boards. 92 pages. Price, for introduction, 50 cents. 


Descriptive Circular sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


A NEW INSPIRATION FOR EVERY TEACHER iS 
WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 


Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. By Saran L. 
ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. 


A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today 
in a forceful and helpful manner. ; 
‘(4 book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’’—'Ttit AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars, 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole #rance, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because thess books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reaaing knowledge «f French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade'phia. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington Schoo! Coliection have ever be 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELIF¥F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circu'ar describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt. Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEORITES, A good price paid for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 


the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites als 
eow EDWIN BH. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for ,uptic ana vrivate schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System wnequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 
schools. Salaries good. Correspondence solicited. Circular on application. Address MARY ALDERSO 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. es On application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., 
Im , Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorised agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HaocHETTE & Cre. (London), GiInN & Co., HEATH & 
Co., etc. -. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
to Regular importations 

rom the European centres. 
G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


w 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 47 Bact Tenth St., New York, 
BEED & KELLOG&’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. w 
D. WILLIAMS, 


H. I. SMITH J. 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Vertical Writing, 
JACKSON SYSTEM—Only Authorized Edition 


New Copy Books issued October 15th with the 
pew hygienic-tinted paper. Per dozen, 96 cents. 
Sample set, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Jackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 


WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 
eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Driil 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


J 
Notes in Psychology. 
For use in preparatory schools. By FREDERICK 
M. Gray, Instructor in Logic and Psychology iv 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 12t 


LATIN TALK 50c Latin Primer, . 75¢. 
English Analysis, _25c. 
Mantrina (Catholic Latin), . . . « $1, 
By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
Novel and stimulating methods. 
21 13t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w tf 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, ¥. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
_— sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, |* 


| 


“GERMANY S FAMOUS COMPOSERS.” 


By MAUDE ALLEN. A fascinating little book of 
biography. White and siiver illumined cover. f. 


“‘Ritter’s Student's History of Music.” 


From the Christian era to the present. Cleth, 


Ritter’s History of Music.”’ 


Carefolly condensed. Very thorough. 2 Vols. Pd 
Each, Cloth, $1.25. 


“Young People’s Illustrated History of Music.” 


Historical facts interestingly set forth, with short 
biographical sketches and portraits of famous musi- 
cians. $1.00, 


**Seience and Art of Musie.”’ 


By ROBERT CHALLONER. AD invaluab'e book 
of reference, with marginal notes. 305 pages. $1.50. 


‘““Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Musical Terms ”’ 


A standard work. Boards, $1.00. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
for Catalogue of Musical Literature. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & Co., N. ¥. eow 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucaATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLusBs OF THREE or = 
more at $2.00 each. ar 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. ie 

This Club rate will apply to both 


00|”zew subscriptions and renewals, pro- 


vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 
For special inducements to secure tit 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co, 
3 Somerset Street, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


REMINGTON 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


w 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Principal, w DEN, A.M. 


Wanted General Agents to control agents at home, 


CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) w 
for *‘ Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. 
Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, 
ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
w 


Subscribers to the Journal PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 

vance mont y sen ~ 
ing @ new yearly subscription. ONGS OF HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


For both sexes. For ary address the 
G. Boy. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For ote, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. Principal. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
t essential features of Simple and 
t + Durable Construction for which 
the Remington 4s famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


j Stuffed Animals 
Mounted 
Casts of Fossils, Slkele 
tons 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | samatomicai Models, 

elief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. __._ 
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